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Evolution of Guidance in Secondary Education 


PercivaL W. Hutson 
University of Pittsburgh 


Recency of the guidance movement. 
Assisting young people in occupational 
choice was first formally recognized as 
a legitimate activity for a specialized so- 
cial agency by the establishment of the 
Boston Vocation Bureau in 1908. This 
bureau, founded by Professor Frank 
Parsons and supported by private phi- 
lanthropy, was the forerunner of simi- 
lar organs in several u.rer cities. These 
privately controlled enterprises for 
guidance early found that their service 
could be most effectively rendered in 
connection with the public schools, for 
the schools have the children and also 
have records indicating their capacities 
and limitations. Gradually the schools 


have largely absorbed the bureaus, the 
latter taking the wholesome attitude 
that their purpose was not merely to 
give guidance but also to demonstrate 
the value of the service so that the pub- 
lic would recognize it as one the schools 
should perform. 
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But although the examples of the pri- 
vate guidance agencies have undoubt- 
edly been of much influence within and 
without the half dozen large cities in 
which they have operated, there is evi- 
dence of contemporaneous beginnings 
of the guidance movement in the public 
schools. Of these, the program which 
originated in the high schools of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is most widely 
known, due to its publication by Jesse 
B. Davis,| who developed and pro- 
moted it. 

Such recency of origin may well in- 
spire us to wonder at the present rapid 
approach to universal acceptance of the 
guidance function by our secondary 
schools. Within two decades of its 
birth we find it recognized in schools 
large and small by curricular elements, 
by provision of specially trained staff 
Ginn 


1 Vocational and Moral Guidance. 
and Company, 1914. 
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members, and by numerous other fea- 
tures of which several will be briefly 
surveyed in this paper. Underlying 
such rapid development there must be 
significant social forces in operation. 
Let us examine these briefly. 

Relation of this movement to basic 
changes in society. Fundamental alter- 
ations in our social and economic struc- 
ture have given rise to the guidance 
movement, just as they have also given 
rise to remarkable changes in school 
aims, curriculum, and equipment. It 
is hardly essential or possible here to 
do more than mention such far-reach- 
ing influences of the past half century 
as the passing of free lands, the shift 
of our population from rural life and 
occupations to urban, the specialization 
and consequent multiplication of voca- 
tions on all levels, and the rapid elim- 
ination of the individual entrepreneur 
by huge corporate organizations. In 
numberless particulars that might be 
mentioned, society has assumed a com- 
plexity which imposes ever larger bur- 
dens upon the school as an agency pre- 
paring individuals to take their places 
in the existing social order. Helping 
young people to make a proper choice 
of life work has of necessity become a 
social function because of the greatly 
widened range of opportunities and the 
increased difficulty of seeing them. In 
an agricultural society occupational life 
is inseparably bound up with the home; 
the child views it and experiences it 
without the aid of any other social 
agency. But this simple relationship 
has disappeared for the majority of 
American children, and it must be com- 
pensated for by the erection of another 
device in the social structure, somewhat 
artificial though it may be. 

Just as in the government of economic 
activities we are substituting an in- 
creasing measure of social control for 
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the old doctrine of laissez faire, so in 
the matter of establishing young peopk 
in the vocational world we find we must 
decrease our reliance upon the theory 
that every man is the maker of his ow: 
destiny. The changing age calls for 
increasing social concern and social con- 
trol over this matter. The welfare oj 
both the individual and society demand 
the making of more and more retined 
adjustments of the individual to th 
complex maze of the world’s work. Just 
as our increased social cohesion and in- 
terdependence found expression in the 
phrase, “the conservation of natural re- 
sources,” so there shortly followed the 
phrase, “the conservation of Auman re- 
sources,” and the latter must be con- 
ceived to encompass what we know as 
personnel work in industry and guid- 
ance in schools. 

Guidance related to the 
changes within the school. The genesis 
of the guidance movement and its rapid 
development may be further explained 
by a brief comparison of the secondary 
school of 1890 with that of 1930. In 
the former year the primary aim of the 
high school was preparation for colleg: 
To fulfill that purpose a narrow cur- 
riculum conforming to college entrance 
requirements was all that was needed 
The principal decision to be made by 
the pupil was whether or not he wished 
to go to college, and ‘he answered that 
question for himself before he entered 
the high school. Having once taken 
up secondary education, there was but 
one narrow path to follow. But shortly 
after 1900 such educational statesmen 
as William Rainey Harper and Charles 
William Eliot popularized the slogan, 
“preparation for life,” as the purpose 
of the high school. The past quarter 
century has witnessed the refinement, 
definition, and analysis of this broad 
aim as we have sought an intellectual 


recent 
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grasp of the vast social service which 
it implies the secondary school should 
render. Naturally, the attempt to real- 
ize this ideal has meant the expansion 
yf the curriculum to include many new 
subjects; our largest high schools offer 
more than one hundred units each year. 
\s a result, instead of one narrow path 
the present-day secondary school en- 
trant is confronted with a network of 
nterlacing highways. There are nu- 
merous forked-road situations which 
all for his decision. Making these de- 
isions wisely, to the end that he may 
travel the road which leads to the goal 
for which he is best fitted, involves ex- 
pert assistance—guidance. 

To further depict the educational 
setting in which we see the inevitable 
rise of guidance activity, attention need 
merely be called to the change in the 
lientele of the secondary school since 
1890. From a small body, relatively 
homogeneous in nativity, in social and 
economic background, and in mental 
ibility, constituting about five per cent 
ff our young people fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age, the population of 
ur high schools has expanded to in- 
clude sixty per cent of adolescents, cor- 
responding in heterogeneity more nearly 
to represent all classes in society. Mod- 
ern psychology has contributed largely 
to our awareness of the extent and 
variety of the individual differences 
among present-day high school pupils. 
Not only is the provision of appropriate 
educational facilities a challenging task 
under such circumstances, but effectual 
placing of each individual in relation to 
the educational opportunities and, later, 
in relation to vocational opportunities, 
is a function fully as worthy of the 
ablest professional minds. The first of 
these two educational services we call 
curriculum construction; the second is 
guidance. 
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Coincident with the rapid growth of 
our secondary school population and 
the expansion of curricula have come 
changes in school organization which 
compel the establishment of certain 
guidance devices. In 1890 small high 
schools predominated. In 1928, al- 
though there were still many small 
schools, the United States Office of 
Education reported! that nearly forty 
per cent of the pupils were enrolled in 
schools of more than 1,000 pupils, and 
but little more than twelve per cent 
were in schools enrolling less than 100. 
Rapidly the schools have assumed many 
of the aspects which characterize large 
business and industrial organizations 
each worker (teacher) a specialist, the 
pupils moving through corridors as on 
a conveying belt from specialist to spe- 
cialist, and stopping according to sched- 
ule to be under the ministrations ot 
each for exactly forty-five 
One specialist’s function is to train the 
pupil to certain habits and skills in 
speech; another’s, to aid him in the ac- 
quisition of abilities in quantitative 
expression and manipulation; while a 
third seeks to open his eyes to a ra- 
tional view of certain elements in his 
natural environment. Instead of mak- 
ing many and intimate contacts with a 
few pupils, the specialist makes a very 
limited contact with many pupils—per- 
haps 150 a day, divided into five or six 
large groups. The analogy need not be 
pursued further. It is not the purpose 
of this comparison of the school to a 
factory to decry the current depart- 
mentalization and specialization, but 
merely to point out certain perils which 
are being recognized. These are, brief- 
ly, the tendency to focus educational 
energy upon subjects or subject matter 


minutes 


1“Statistics of Public High Schools, 
1927-1928," p. 15, Bulletin, 1929, No. 35. 
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rather than upon the pupil, the loss of 
intimate contact between teacher and 
pupil, the failure, indeed, to perceive 
each pupil as an individual distinct 
from every other. As long as every 
worker in the educational machine is a 
specialist and works only in that ca- 
pacity, there is no one to see clearly 
that the whole pupil is the starting point 
and the ultimate goal which determines 
educational effort. This peril of com- 
plex school organization we have come 
to speak of as “depersonalization.” It 
constitutes another of the conditions 
which has inevitably given rise to cer- 
tain compensating features which merit 
classification as guidance. 

The guidance function defined. The 
remarks on the sources of the guidance 
movement have value if they lend per- 
spective to our vision of present guid- 
ance activities and contribute clarity to 


our understanding of the guidance func- 


tion. Probably a just criticism of some 
literature in the field of guidance is that 
it manifests vagueness concerning the 
nature of guidance; the most frequent 
error is the failure to distinguish guid- 
ance from the all-inclusive task of edu- 
cation. The original concept of guid- 
ance was that of activity in aiding the 
individual to choose a vocation; it was 
early extended to include aid in the 
choice of educational opportunities; 
but more recently the terms “health 
guidance,” “civic guidance,’ “personal 
guidance,” “recreational guidance,” and 
“moral guidance”’ have-been freely used. 
Cenfronted with such an implication of 
breadth and diversity, we may well ask, 
“What is guidance? What is its scope?” 

Most satisfying to the present writer 
is the following definition, formulated 
by Professor Jones of the University of 
Pennsylvania:' Guidance is concerned 
primarily with selection, the choice of 
habits and skills to be developed and 


e 
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not with the formation of habits. Such 
a conception implies the division of the 
educational task into two major func- 
tions—guidance and development—the 
two standing in a relationship which is 
at the same time discrete, harmonious, 
and logical. Concerning those atti- 
tudes, habits, and abilities which are 
needed by all if we are to achieve and 
maintain an integrated society, we grant 
the individual no choice, and guidance 
is therefore not in place. It seems likely 
that such a view denies classification as 
guidance to most of the so-called “guid- 
ance” activity in citizenship, health, rec- 
reation, and morals; no doubt such ac- 
tivity partakes more of the nature of 
actual training or development than oi 
choosing the traits in which to be 
trained. Identifying guidance as aid in 
making choices where choices are to be 
made accords exactly with that particu- 
lar new social and individual need, the 
origin of which we have endeavored to 
portray. 

In defining guidance and making 
clear the spirit in which it is exercised, 
the limitations imposed by our demo- 
cratic pretensions must not be over- 
looked. A fundamental ideal to which 
we cling tenaciously is that the road to 
the top in politics, in business, in the 
professions, or in any line of human en- 
deavor is, and should be, always open 
to the humblest. The national pride in 
the possession of an open-class society 
was well expressed by President Hoover 
in 1928 in his telegraphed acceptance of 
the Republican nomination. He said: 


My country ... gave me, as it gives 
every boy and girl, a chance. It gave 
me schooling, independence of action, oi 
opportunity for service and honor. In 
no other land could a boy from a coun- 
try village, withovt inheritance or in- 


1 Arthur J. Jones. “Vocational Guidanc: 
and Education,” Educational Review (June, 
1921), Vol. LXII, pp. 10-21. 
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fluential friends, look forward with 


unbounded hope. 


Thoroughly imbued as the American 
people are with this conception of in- 
dividual opportunity, they will brook 
no guidance activity in the schools 
which is prescriptive, dictatorial, or 
compulsory. Regardless of how sure 
the principal or counselor may feel in 
his prediction that a given pupil cannot 
succeed in Latin or algebra, any ap- 
parent “pigeon-holing” of the individual 
to shop work is almost certain to be re- 
garded as an infringement upon his 
rights. 
mative and advisory in character; it 
must rest upon the assumption that the 
individual is privileged to make his own 
choice, the rdéle of guidance being to 
give him such facts and experience as 
will enable him to choose intelligently. 

Features of the school which achieve 
Turning 


guidance: 1. The curriculum. 
now to survey the progress we have 
made in providing for the exercise of 
the guidance function, it is fitting that 
first consideration be given to the cur- 


riculum. To the writer it seems that 
the guidance values of the curriculum 
as a whole have as yet found too little 
recognition and appreciation. Educa- 
tional literature devoted to explaining 
or justifying various subjects in the 
curriculum has emphasized primarily 
their developmental values. The pur- 
poses of education have been set up as 
the development of the habits, atti- 
tudes, and abilities needed for good 
citizenship, for vocation, for a healthful 
life, and for the worthy use of leisure. 
English, history, and the rest of the 
subjects are discussed in terms of their 
contributions to these various ends. On 
the other hand, a little reflection serves 
to define the subjects as agents of ex- 
traordinary potency for guidance. They 


Guidance, then, must be infor- - 


should be considered as bearing upon 
three fundamental problems, First, they 
help the pupil to see and experience the 
educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties which there are in the world; they 
accomplish this in the degree to which 
they faithfully represent the world. 
Second, they help the pupil to find his 
own inclinations, abilities, and limita- 
tions; they give him the opportunity 
for self-testing. Third, they reveal him 
to the teacher as having this aptitude 
and that disability, this absorbing in- 
terest and that hearty dislike; a proper 
capitalization of such revelations en- 
ables successive teachers or specialists 
in guidance to interpret the pupil to 
himself. 

That these values are not being more 
fully realized is due largely to the fact 
that the minds of administrators, teach- 
ers, pupils, and professional students of 
education are dominated by the concept 
of developmental values. Unaware of 
the value of their experiences as guide- 
posts for future choices, pupils neglect 
their own capital. Teachers are prone 
to think of their function as solely to 
train rather than also to test and ex- 
plore the human material before them, 
or to give the pupils rich opportunities 
for testing and exploring the world and 
themselves. However, the very forces 
which we believe have improved the de- 
velopmental value of the curriculum in 
the past quarter century have undoubt- 
edly operated also to give it larger guid- 
ance value. With the trend toward spe- 
cific disciplines as educational goals and 
toward activity-analysis as the first step 
in curriculum-making, the connection of 
the curriculum with life is unquestion- 
ably becoming more substantial, and 
this affords the indispensable founda- 
tion of guidance. 

Aside from this evaluation of the cur- 
riculum in general as an instrument of 
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guidance, attention should be given to 
specific additions and modifications 
which have been made in order to per- 
form this function. About a decade 
and a half ago there began to appear a 
special course in the study of occupa- 
tions. It has steadily won adherents, 
and is not infrequently found as a half- 
year course given in the eighth or ninth 
grade and required of all pupils in the 
more progressive school systems. There 
is as yet a considerable lack of agree- 
ment as to its exact nature, but the fol- 
lowing topics are frequently found in 
syllabi describing it: the value of an 
education, how to choose a vocation, 
making a start in one’s vocation, mak- 
ing progress in one’s vocation, studies 
of vocations. To the last topic, half 
or more of the course is commonly de- 
voted; it involves analysis of a number 


of occupations or groups of occupations 
with a view to helping the pupil deter- 
mine in which ones he is interested and 
for which ones he has the requisite 


ability. Designated to help the pupil 
see man in important social relation- 
ships and to help him appreciate the 
dignity and worth of socially service- 
able occupations on all levels, the course 
is properly classified with the social 
studies. One may well feel skeptical 
about the supposed value of such a 
course as a means of removing the so- 
cial stigma attached to the so-called 
humbler occupations. That vocations 
have social status is plain to all and 
has been interestingly demonstrated by 
Counts.' In the social inequalities of 
occupations we have a condition which 
operates as an extreme stricture on guid- 
ance. It will take much more educa- 
tion in social attitudes, however, than 


1 George S. Counts. “The Social Status 
of Occupations: A Problem in Vocational 
Guidance,” School Review (January, 1925), 
Vol. XXXII, pp. 16-27. 


can be gotten from a course in voca- 
tional civics before we can expect the 
students of such a course seriously to 
consider taking up household service or 
the occupation of section hand as life 
careers. 

But let us enumerate some of the 
problems which inhere more specifically 
in the course in occupations. First, 
there is the question of what occupa- 
tions shall be surveyed. A selection 
must be made and some principles must 
be found to govern it. Second, how can 
the courses be made profitable to both 
boys and girls? Should they be seg- 
regated? The occupational interests 
of boys and girls are not identical and 
consequently the presentation of occu- 
pations to mixed groups will not al- 
ways be received with equal attention 
by both sexes. Third, how shall trained 
teachers for such a course be procured? 
At present, very few training institu- 
tions offer courses which contribute the 
specific background necessary for this 
high school subject. The requirement 
of special certification can undoubtedly 
improve this situation more quickly 
than any other device, if employed, be- 
cause it impels the training institutions 
to develop an appropriate curriculum. 
Pennsylvania has recently taken this ac- 
tion. Fourth, how shall good teachers 
be retained for this course year after 
year, so that teaching vocational civics 
may become at least as much of a pro- 
fession as teaching English or mathe- 
matics? The commonly observed condi- 
tion at present is that the transiency 
of teachers of this new subject is un- 
usual. A beginner is assigned voca- 
tional civics but is shortly “promoted” 
to the more honorific status of teaching 
one of the older subjects. Both the ad- 
ministrators and the teachers are re- 
sponsible for such transiency, and it 
constitutes a serious obstacle to the 
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achievement of the excellent goals upon 
which the course bears. 

In concluding this brief consideration 
of one method of disseminating organ- 
ized vocational information, mention 
should be made of other modes which 
have been developed and are employed 
in many schools. These are: English 
composition classes, home-room pro- 
grams, assembly speakers, and audi- 
torlum programs. Time does not per- 
mit a discussion of them. 

Further modifications of the curricu- 
lum in recognition of the guidance func- 
tion have occurred in the junior high 
school years. A medley of purposes 
has contributed to the development of 
the junior high school, but an analysis 
and tabulation of statements appearing 
between 1920 and 1926! gives second 
rank to “the following purpose: “‘Prevo- 
cational training and exploration result- 
ing in wise choice of later school courses 
and life work.” The purpose which 
ranked third in frequency reads as fol- 
lows: “Counseling or guidance—bring- 
ing pupils into contact with influences 
that should give direction and purpose 
to their lives.” Both of these purposes 
are encompassed by the guidance func- 
tion as we have defined it. 


The shift from the single curriculum ~ 


characteristic of elementary education 
to the differentiated curriculums of sec- 
ondary education has been found to be 
a danger point in the pupil’s progress 
through the schools, if made abruptly. 
The transition must be prepared for, 
and one way of accomplishing that pur- 
pose is to give the pupil the essential 
experiences needed to make an intelli- 
gent choice of the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded him by the higher sec- 


School Curriculum, 


1The Junior 
Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence (1927), pp. 20-21. 


High 


ondary school. Frequently this choice 
must depend upon vocational choice. 
Accordingly, we have witnessed the de- 
velopment of short-unit courses in in- 
dustrial arts, designed to make it possi- 
ble for a boy to sample several indus- 
trial experiences. These have been fol- 
lowed in some schools by the institution 
of brief courses in various commercial 
subjects, in household arts, in agricul- 
tural activities, in languages, in fine 
arts, and in other fields. None of the 
individuals who have described and rec- 
ommended these “try-out’ courses, as 
they are called, have been willing to rec- 
ommend courses which have exploratory 
values only; they have uniformly in- 
sisted that there must be very real de- 
velopmental values in every such course. 
The most commonly accepted of these 
short-unit courses are those in indus- 
trial arts. 

In another particular the develop- 
ment of the junior high school curricu- 
lum expresses acceptance of the try-out 
principle. The nearly universal adop- 
tion of general mathematics and general 
science may be considered indicative 
primarily of our feeling that psychology 
demands a general approach to the ele- 
ments of secondary education. But cer- 
tainly a purpose simultaneously served 
by such an approach is that of explora- 
tion. The trend toward this type of 
subject organization is further illus- 
trated by the development and steady 
increase of courses in general social sci- 
ence, general language, general shop, 
and junior business training. In such 
an array are to be seen wide opportuni- 
ties for sampling the offering of the 
senior secondary school and for feeling 
out one’s own interests, capacities, and 
limitations. 

2. The extra-curriculum. Parallel- 
ing the guidance values of the curricu- 
lum are those of the extra-curriculum. 
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The present vital interest in this field, 
as manifested by the volume of educa- 
tional literature devoted to it in the 
past five years, suggests that we feel we 
have discovered a new medium of edu- 
cation. Yet educational writers have 
thus far thought of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities primarily from the standpoint 
of training and very little from the 
standpoint of exploration for guidance. 
An exhaustive analysis of the values 
expressed in educational literature was 
made by Koos’ five years ago, and 
then classified under twenty-five head- 
ings. Of these, only the following three 
could be considered as related to the 
guidance function: “Recognition of in- 
terests and ambitions,” “Exploration,”’ 
and “Recognition of adolescent nature.”’ 
Yet one who discerns the nature and 
the need of the guidance function has 
only to glance over the list of extra- 
curricular activities in the same chapter 
in order to sense how broad are the 
opportunities for self-testing, for samp- 
ling the world’s work, and for revealing 
pupils to teachers. Let us hope that 
the next decade will witness widespread 
recognition of these values. 


3. Measurement and analysis of pu- 


pils. An essential feature always, if 
the school is to play a significant part 
in guidance, is that of measurement and 
analysis of pupils. With its superior 
knowledge of the maze of paths ahead 
of the pupil and of the requirements 
for successfully following those paths, 
the school is obligated to measure the 
pupil against those requirements and 
to offer him an interpretation of his pos- 
sibilities. This use of measurement may 
be regarded as serving that which 


1 Extra-curricular Activities, Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (1926), Part II, Chap- 
ter I, p. 11, Figure 1. 


Koos * has called the distribution phase 
of guidance. Then we have another 
broad use for measurement and diagno- 
sis. When the individual gives evi- 
dence of being improperly adjusted in 
the school, either because of his lack oj 
attainment in his studies or because of 
apparently inadequate membership in 
the school as a social group, we must 
make an analysis of his case as the 
proper basis for overcoming the malad- 
justment. This diagnosis for adjustment 
may be regarded as serving the other 
phase of guidance, distinguished by 
Koos * as adjustment. 

Athough the oldest measure which we 
have—school marks—is still being prov- 
en to have very large value for distribu- 
ticn and adjustment, we are all con- 
scious of having recently made great 
strides in the development of measuring 
instruments. A decade ago we were 
oversanguine concerning the guidance 
possibilities of the new tests. Experi- 
ence, however, shortly proved that our 
high expectations were not justified, and 
now we are accepting, with reservations 
the verdicts rendered by the tests. To 
just what extent and in what manner 
guidance is now being administered 
with the aid of old and new measure- 
ments of pupils, it is hard to say, but 
specific evidence from one recent sur- 
vey * sheds some light on the question 
The heads of mathematics departments 
in 132 large high schools reported that 
in the guidance of pupils with reference 
to the election of mathematics courses 


“Guidance Practice in Sec- 


2L. V. Koos. : 
ondary Schools,” Proceedings of the Twelit! 
Annual Meeting of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Bulle- 
tin No. 20, (March, 1928) p. 184. 

3 Tbid. 

4P. W. Hutson and M. G. Wilson. “Pra: 


School Re- 
XXXVII 


tices in Curricular Guidance,” 
wiew (December, 1930), Vol. 
pp. 750-759. 
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in the tenth, eleventh, and _ twelfth 
grades, less than six per cent of their 
schools made use of prognostic tests or 
standardized tests in arithmetic and al- 
gebra; not more than sixteen per cent 
made use of intelligence quotients; 
from twenty-five to forty per cent con- 
sidered the pupil’s general success in 
school subjects; and similar percentages 
referred to marks earned in algebra or 
general mathematics. Why is it, we 
ask, that in such a guidance situation, 
so little use is made of pertinent meas- 
urements of pupil capacity? 

We may take these facts as evidence: 
first, that many schools, even large 
schools, have little or no guidance pro- 
gram. Second, we must recognize that 
the predictive quality of none of these 
measures has been established with 
much certainty, this being partly due 
to the flaws in the instruments, partly 
due to the lack of absolute standards 
of success in these mathematics courses, 


and partly due to our inability to con- 
trol the factors which make for a pu- 


pil’s success or failure. However, it is 
quite possible that a further significant 
explanation for the situation may be 
found in the prevailing methods of ex- 
pressing prediction. 

By far the most popular form for the 
objective expression of the predictive 
value of any measuring instrument is 
the coefficient of correlation. Innumer- 
able studies have been made in the past 
decade and a half to show by this 
means the predictive value of school 
marks, intelligence tests, and special 
tests for success in high school, in col- 
lege, in this subject, or in that subject. 
As an objective expression of relation- 
ship, the coefficient of correlation has a 
great appeal to those who wish to “sci- 
ent-ize” education. But this statistical 
product, like many others, enables us 
to predict only for the mass. In guid- 
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ance we must predict for the individual. 
The fact that general intelligence and 
algebraic ability have been found to 
have a correlation of plus .60 does not 
enable us to do much with the individ- 
ual case of John Smith, 1.Q., 96. 

More definite interpretation of the 
individual is possible when prediction 
is expressed in terms of probability. 
Long advocated by Kitson! and a few 
others as a mode by which the individ- 
ual can be shown in easy arithmetical 
terms what the chances are that he will 
attain a given degree of success, prob- 
ability tables have found little currency. 
They are far less popular products of 
educational research than are coeffi- 
cients of correlation. 

A refinement of the probability table 
is the “method of critical scores” which 
was first stated by Thurstone in 1919.* 
A striking example of this method of 
expressing prediction is Dean John- 
ston’s derivation of a “threshold of col- 
lege ability” at the University of Min- 
nesota.* After experimenting for sev- 
eral years with various measures to de- 
termine their value as instruments for 
predicting college success, he found a 
combined rating based on performance 
in high school and on the psychological 
test to be most useful. Distributing 
high school seniors according to their 
ranking in this measurement, he was 
able to predict that girls below the 25- 
percentile and boys below the 35-per- 
centile would not secure the required or 


1H. D. Kitson. “Vocational Guidance 
and the Theory of Probability,” School Re- 
view (February, 1920), Vol. XXVIII, pp. 
143-150. 

2L. L. Thurstone. “Mental Tests for 
College Entrance,’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology (March, 1919), Vol. X, pp. 
129-142. 

3]. B. Johnston. “Predicting College Suc- 
cess for the High-School Senior,” Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine (April, 1928), 
Vol. VI, pp. 289-294. 
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satisfactory standing of C in their col- 
lege studies. Of 208 students falling 
below this threshold, only three did se- 
cure the C standing. While many stu- 
dents whose combined rating placed 
them above the threshold also failed, 
Dean Johnston’s use of his data gave 
him a table of probability for all stu- 
dents. 

These are the methods of expressing 
prediction which hold out most promise 
of usefulness. Why should there not be 
such instruments for forecasting suc- 
cess or failure in algebra, Latin, mod- 
ern languages, commercial subjects, and 
other elective subjects, not to mention 
predictions of occupational success? 
The vastness of this challenging field 
for research energy defies description. 
In the forging of such instruments 
through local and national investiga- 
tions, we see the possibility of remov- 
ing guidance from the realm of intui- 
tion and achieving that scientific guid- 
ance visioned by Thorndike nearly 
twenty years ago.' 

4. Pupil records. Following _ this 
sketchy and inadequate statement con- 
cerning pupil measurement and analy- 
sis as guidance instruments, it is logical 
that pupil records should come in for 
brief consideration. Without records, 
there is little point in taking measure- 
ments of the pupil or in making critical 
observations of him. Records are the 
means of capitalizing for guidance all 
the revelations of the pupil to his 
teachers and to his parents through the 
years. Sixty judges, consisting of forty- 
seven principals of secondary schools 
and thirteen university specialists in 
secondary education, evinced an appre- 
ciation of the guidance value of records 
when they ranked that higher than any 


“The University and 


1E. L. Thorndike. 
Vocational Guidance,” in Meyer Bloomfield’s 
Readings in Vocational Guidance, pp. 96-102. 


other value. It follows that the prep- 
aration and handling of records must 
be largely governed by their use in ful- 
filling the guidance function. 

Significant constructive suggestions in 
record making and record keeping have 
been made in recent years by the Com- 
mission on Standard Blanks of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-Schoo! 
Principals,* by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in its Pennsylvania study, and by 
scattering school systems. In_ the 
course of time these examples may be 
expected to have an elevating effect 
upon the low level of adequacy with 
which this function is now generally 
performed. 

5. Personnel and organization for 
guidance and counseling. For many oi 
the features of the school which have 
been described as achieving guidance, it 
is plain that no special personnel is 
required, but that the administrative 
and teaching staff will carry on their 
work with the guidance and the train- 
ing purposes equally in mind. Similar- 
ly, the tasks of individual counseling 
and placement, which it is possible to 
mention here only incidentally, may be 
carried on without special personnel. 
But with increasing frequency in recent 
years we have witnessed the develop- 
ment of special administrative ma- 
chinery and the designation of particu- 
lar individuals to take care of certain 
aspects of the guidance function, espe- 
cially that of counseling. The Pennsy!- 
vania State Department of Public In- 
struction reports that from 1925-26 to 
1928-29, the number of teachers as- 
signed to counseling and guidance lead- 


2 Report of the Commission on Standard 
Blanks, R. R. Cook, Chairman. Proceed- 
ings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1928, pp. 166-167. 


3 Ibid. 
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ership increased from 172 to 376, a 
three-year growth of 119 per cent.’ In 
our large cities we commonly find a di- 
rector of guidance who exercises super- 
vision over the counselors and counsel- 
ing systems in each of the schools, and 
over the central appointment bureau. 
The research department cooperates 
with him to the end that desirable occu- 
pational and pupil surveys may be made 
and the facts placed at his service. 

Within the individual high schools 
guidance organizations vary widely, 
even among the schools which are high- 
ly progressive in recognizing the func- 
tion. In some of these schools respon- 
sibility for guidance is widely dispersed 
among the faculty. In others, it is 
highly centralized in one or more coun- 
selors or grade advisers. Probably the 
present tendency among the majority of 
those schools which are fully aware of 
the guidance function is to have a coun- 
selor who is responsible for the program 
but who does most of his work through 
home-room teachers and through class- 
room teachers. 

Some conception of the present state 
of guidance development as regards the 
provision of staff members to discharge 
the function, may be gathered from a 
recent survey. Among 115 large high 
schools enrolling from 500 to 4,000 stu- 
dents, 26 had counselors while 89 did 
not. Major responsibility for the cur- 
ricular guidance of the pupils was found 
to rest with the principal in two-thirds 
of the schools enrolling from 500 to 
1,000 pupils. In the high schools of 
more than 1,000 pupils, major responsi- 
bility for curricular guidance was found 
to rest with the principal in one-fourth 
of the schools, with the counselor in 
one-fourth of the schools, and with the 
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1 Mimeographed circular, November, 1929. 
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home-room teacher in one-half of the 
schools." 

Without question, the successful ex- 
ercise of the guidance function demands 
a specially trained personnel, and the 
next decade will see a notable advance 
in state =*.3 local recognition of this 
need. But we shall make a serious mis- 
take if we do not also recognize the 
need for training the rank and file of 
teachers to appreciate and perform the 
guidance function. Upon the teacher, 
who makes contact with the pupil every 
day, we must depend for guidance fun- 
damentals—for directing pupil growth 
in understanding of himself and of his 
world, for detecting the significant 
revelations of ability or incapacity 
which form essential capital for coun- 
seling, for locating, indeed, those prob- 
lem cases in the diagnosis and adjust- 
ment of which the guidance specialist is 
needed. 

We should not be satisfied merely to 
see guidance activity expanding as it 
is at present. Our procedures are su 
untested, so subjectively arrived at, so 
largely the product of chance or ex- 
pediency, that we may some day find 
much of our activity embarrassingly un- 
productive. It is time that we devel- 
oped techniques for the surveying of 
guidance programs as we have for the 
surveying of instructional programs. 
Do high school pupils make better 
choices as the result of having a coun- 
selor in the school? To such questions 
we are at present too ready to assume 
an affirmative answer. To achieve a 
continued growth of guidance activity 
which is truly satisfying, we must re- 
sort to objective comparisons which re- 
veal in terms of social value the prod- 
uct of our labors. 


2P. W. Hutson and M. G. Wilson. Op. 
cit 








Survey of Wisconsin High School Graduates 


Implications for Vocational Guidance 


Heten D. Bracpon 


Dean of Women, University of Rochester 


Twenty institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Wisconsin, in conjunction with 
the high schools of the state and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, inaugurated, in 1928, a coopera- 
tive program looking ultimately toward 
wiser and more intelligent educational 
and vocational guidance. To accom- 
plish this general purpose it was de- 
cided to move forward in terms of the 
following definite objectives: 

1. To promote a program which will 
result in the analysis of the native apti- 
tudes and interests of high school stu- 
dents. 

2. To encourage high school students 
to proceed intelligently from high school 
into that activity in which there seems 
to be greatest promise of success and 
satisfaction. 

3. To improve the quality of the 
group of high school graduates which 
enters college. 

4. To make studies upon a fact basis 
which will aid in the accomplishment of 
the first three objectives. 

To move forward to the achievement 
of the goals established, it was neces- 
sary to create an organization which 
would assume responsibility for taking 
some definite first steps. A committee 
was appointed whose membership was 
made up of representatives of the fol- 
lowing groups: The Association of 
Secondary School Principals, The Asso- 
ciation of City Superintendents, the 
Privately Endowed Colleges, the State 
Teachers’ Colleges, the State Univer- 
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sity, and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

This committee first gave considera- 
tion to the objective which involves an 
analysis of the native interests and ap- 
titudes of high school students. The 
committee saw an opportunity of do- 
ing something to reach back into the 
secondary school and to encourage there 
the maintenance of a system of records 
which would be based upon an analysis 
of individual abilities and traits. This 
opportunity seemed possible if a proper 
admissions blank could be formulated 
which would meet the approval of high 
school principals, and which would be 
adopted for use by all institutions of 
higher learning in the state. Such a 
blank was formulated, approved, and 
adopted, and it was hoped that it would 
be of material assistance in accomplish- 
ing two things: first, that it would lead 
to such a recognition of the significance 
of individual differences that high 
schools would be encouraged to tabulate 
and cumulatively record worth-while 
facts about every boy and girl in their 
charge. Second, it was hoped that such 
a fine fund of information, when made 
available to an employer or to a college, 
would serve as a challenge, in the case 
of the colleges, and that they would 
have a significant and valuable basis 
for the establishment of a program of 
counseling which would help in inter- 
preting to students and parents the ad- 
visability of attempting work of special 
types in certain colleges, of the correla- 
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tion of specialized interests with college 
offerings, and frequently of the inad- 
visability of entering college. 

The blank has been in use for three 
years, and it is the splendid coopera- 
tion of secondary school principals 
which has made the blank really worth 
while. There has been no difficulty in 
securing adequate and pertinent infor- 
mation and, while no two colleges use 
the information secured in the same 
manner, all are convinced of its value 
in counseling and advising incoming 
students. 

The adoption of a common admis- 
sions blank led many schools to experi- 
ment with a cumulative record which 
would correspond closely to the type of 
information asked for and which would 
tend to make judgments of pupils more 
objective. Suggestions became so fre- 
quent concerning the advisability of a 
cumulative record which might be rec- 
ommended for state-wide use that a 
special committee of secondary school 
administrators was appointed which has 
for three years been at work upon this 
project. This committee has wisely en- 
listed the aid of school men all over 
the state and is now ready to render a 
report which, in substance, involves a 
device for cumulatively and objectively 
recording, not only scholastic aptitude 
and scholastic achievement, but also 
cumulative ratings of personal, social, 
and emotional traits. But the cumula- 
tive record is much more than a device. 
It has far-reaching educational implica- 
tions, and cannot fail to bring about 
striking realization of the significance 
of character traits, motivation, and emo- 
tional stability as factors of success in 
any field of endeavor. 

As we considered the second objec- 
tive, the encouragement of high school 
students to proceed intelligently from 
secondary school into that activity in 


which there seems to be greatest prom- 
ise of success and satisfaction, we real- 
ized that there has developed a very 
real American tradition to the effect 
that parents want to do better for their 
children than their own parents were 
able to do for them, and it seemed 
rather strikingly true that in connection 
with this tradition parents have devel- 
oped a blind faith in education. They 
are sending their sons and daughters on 
through high school and to college in 
the hope and with the belief that it is 
a good thing. They expect education 
to solve their problem for them—they 
don’t know how, but they have con- 
fidence. Unintelligent decisions of both 
parents and high school students (which 
really mean lack of information) are 
appalling. It seems altogether possi- 
ble to correct this situation in some 
degree by the preparation of vocational 
monographs which will give specific and 
definite information concerning voca- 
tional opportunities. The program in 
Wisconsin calls for the preparation of 
monographs which shall be distributed 
to the high schools of the state, in the 
hope that such occupational informa- 
tion may be effective in affording a basis 
for more intelligent decisions than have 
prevailed in the past. 

The third objective is to improve the 
quality of the group of secondary school 
graduates which attempts work at the 
college level. It is necessary to re- 
member that our Western colleges gen- 
erally, and our state universities speci- 
fically, are committed to the plan of 
admission by certificate. Increased en- 
rollments in secondary schools and col- 
leges, the multiplicity of subjects, the 
diversity of preparation, and the mor- 
tality in colleges has brought a realiza- 
tion of the inadequacy of the high 
school certificate alone and the neces- 
sity of searching for other criteria for 
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selection and guidance. The first addi- 
tional criterion tried out was a scholas- 
tic aptitude test. 

Both the colleges and the high 
schools in our state were interested in 
knowing whether there is selection of 
high school graduates who enter Wis- 
consin colleges. In order to determine 
the facts the colleges decided, in 1928, 
to bear the cost of testing all the seniors 
in the high schools of the state. The 
high school principals indicated their 
willingness to cooperate, and the state 
superintendent of public instruction not 
only approved but heartily joined in the 
venture. It was estimated that there 
were about 17,000 seniors in the sec- 
ondary schools. Tests were submitted 
throughout the state in May, 1928, and 
after the scoring was completed it was 
found that 16,601 seniors had been 
The test used was the Ohio 
The total cost of 
the program was $3,969.42. 

When the tests were administered, 
each senior supplied the committee with 
certain information which was requested 
as a basis for making the program of 
broad significance. The senior indi- 
cated, among other things, his intention 
of entering college, suggesting the col- 
lege of his choice. He indicated certain 
facts about his vocational hopes, con- 
cerning the occupation of his parent, 
etc. 

In scoring the tests results were indi- 
cated in terms of percentile ranks, 
which made it possible to compare an 
individual senior with the total num- 
ber involved. Each participating col- 
lege was supplied with a report giving 
the percentile rank of each of the 16,601 
seniors, and also the information sup- 
plied by each senior with reference to 
his desire to attend college and which 
institution he hoped to enter. Each 
high school was supplied with a report 


tested. 
Psychological Test. 


indicating the percentile ranks secured 
by its seniors, together with interpreta- 
tions of the ranks and some suggestions 
as to their significance as additional jn- 
formation in advising students with ref- 
erence to college decision. 

In 1930 the testing program was re- 
peated. The high school administra- 
tors believed the program of sufficient 
value so that they willingly agreed to 
participate in bearing the cost of the 
program the second year. They con- 
tributed the actual cost of the tests 
The test used was the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination. The 
number of seniors tested was 17,000 
The total cost of the program was 
$2,038.35. The same kinds of reports 
were made to high schools and colleges 
as were made in 1929. 

We have repeated and just completed 
the third testing program. This year 
we have had a significant increase in 
the total number of high school seniors 
in the state. There are 19,970 names 
in our report, and the information sent 
to all high schools and colleges is the 
same as that submitted in the previous 
two years. The test used was the 1930 
edition of the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination. The cost of 
the program has not yet been deter- 
mined, but it will again be borne by 
the participating colleges and secondary 
schools. 

It was suggested that a real desire 
existed to know whether there is selec- 
tion of high school graduates who enter 
our Wisconsin colleges. Having in mind 
a number of studies which had been 
made in Massachusetts, Indiana, and in 
other states, all of which reported that 
there was no selection, we: were encour- 
aged to find that in each year the evi- 
dence is perfectly clear that there is 
relatively high selection of students who 
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enter the institutions of higher learning 
in our state. 

In April, 1929, there were 16,601 
seniors to whom the tests were admin- 
istered. Of these 7,704 declared their 
iutention of entering college. The me- 
dian percentile rank of this group was 
the 81 percentile, the upper quartile 
was the 84 percentile, and the lower 
quartile the 36 percentile. In January, 
1930, there were 17,000 to whom the 
tests were administered. Of these 5,843 
declared college entrance intention. The 
median percentile rank of this group 
was the 64 percentile, the upper quar- 
tile was the 84 percentile, and the lower 
quartile the 39 percentile. In Decem- 
ber, 1930, the test was administered to 
19,970 seniors who anticipated gradua- 
tion in 1931. Of this group 7,692 de- 
clared that they intend to enter college. 

With reference to Wisconsin high 


1. High School Average .............. 
2. Scholastic Aptitude Test ........ 
High School Rank in class converted into 


we 


percentiles 


school graduates it is significant that 
over twice as many from the upper 
quartile intend to enter college as from 
the lower quartile. However, in each 
year the evidence indicates that over 
1,000 seniors who are in the upper quar- 
tile in terms of ability to do college 
work have no thought of entering col- 
lege, while over 1,000 from the lower 
quartile, a group practically doomed to 
failure, are definitely planning to at- 
tempt a college career. 

The variation in the selective influ- 
ence of the twenty participating col- 
leges in relation to scholastic aptitude is 
striking, and the data for three succes- 
sive years illustrate the same facts to 
prevail each year. The median percen- 
tile rank ranges from the 78th to the 
40th percentile in twenty colleges. The 


selection in some of our own institutions 
is disconcerting and indicates the need 
for educational statesmanship. In our 
own University there is a wide range 
by colleges, schools, and courses, the 
range being from a median percentile of 
90 to 49 in this institution. 

The valid question naturally arises as 
to the predictive value of the aptitude 
test. It has generally been assumed 
that the best single measure of predic- 
tion of college success or failure is the 
average secured in the academic courses 
pursued in the high school. We were 
therefore interested to determine the 
predictive value of the scholastic apti- 
tude test in comparison with the high 
school average. Using approximately 
1500 cases in the freshman class of the 
University, we find the following cor- 
relations with the index of scholarship 
in the University: 


Ist Semester Ist Year 
sbieiieahaiidasica’ Sa 50 
ctl daa 52 50 

61 57 


It is important to note, first, that the 
aptitude test gives as high a correlation 
as the high school average, quite to our 
surprise and gratification, and, second, 
that neither criterion is adequate for 
prediction. 

The combination of the two measures 
might be expected to raise the correla- 
tion appreciably. Taking 756 fresh- 
men in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence, for whom high school percentile 
ranks and aptitude test ratings were 
available, the correlation between the 
high school percentile ranks and the 
grade points per credit as an index of 
scholarship was .61, between the apti- 
tude test and scholarship the correlation 
was .58. The multiple correlation was 
.71, which will be recognized as sig- 
nificantly high and strikingly high for 
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two readily available variables. Hav- 
ing the regression equation and the fore- 
casting formula developed from it, we 
can predict with a known margin of 
error what the student will be likely to 
acquire in grade points per credit if he 
enters the University. For that matter, 
the data can be placed in the hands of 
high school principals who can, with a 
little calculation, determine what grade 
points per credit the student will be 
likely to earn if he enters the Univer- 
sity. 

The search for additional criteria is 
going on. For example, our admissions 
blank calls for ratings by principals in 
ten traits and on a five-point scale, such 
ratings having yielded a correlation of 
+.36 with the index of scholarship. 
The introduction of this composite rat- 
ing into the team may be expected to 
raise the obtained coefficient of .71 
somewhat. 

Those who have either directed or 
participated in the three-year survey in 
Wisconsin are moving with due caution 
and are not inclined to be at all deter- 
ministic until sufficient objective data 
are available as a basis for new policies 
or programs. Encouraging evidence is 
continually revealed as a result of our 
numerous studies. For instance, a dis- 
tribution of 410 honor graduates of 52 
high schools of our state in 1929 showed 
that in these schools, with enrollments 
ranging from 70 to 2400, 10 per cent 
of the honor students had a percentile 
rank of 100, 50 per cent ranked in the 
top decile, 75 per cent in the upper 
quartile, while but 9 per cent were be- 
low the median for the state. Again, 
in one of the colleges of the state we 
find a most interesting distribution of 
honor students. In the cases of 266 
students who won freshmen or sopho- 
more honors, 25 per cent were in the 
upper 8 per cent in terms of percentile 


rank in the state test, the median per- 
centile rank for the group is the 95 per- 
centile, while 80 per cent of the 266 
honor students were in the top decile. 

At the other extreme there were sufii- 
cient data to warrant the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, in acting 
upon the report of a committee which 
he had appointed to study the matter 
carefully, to recommend to the high 
schools of the state that it be a policy 
with the secondary schools to distin- 
guish, in their scheme of markings, be- 
tween a passing grade and a grade 
which shall be known as a “college rec- 
ommending” grade. One large high 
school reports that it is graduating boys 
and girls upon two bases, one a certifi- 
cate or nonrecommending basis, the 
other a diploma basis. In that school, 
the individuals in the group which this 
year anticipates graduation on the cer- 
tificate basis were found, when the test 
was administered in December, to range 
in percentile rank from zero to the third 
percentile. 

With the support of such evidence, 
the educational administrators of Wis- 
consin have deliberately set out upon a 
program of encouraging the students in 
our high schools, and their parents, to 
make decisions in terms of all informa- 
tion available. One definite project, 
which the state committee felt to be 
justified, was based upon the fact that 
the survey of the first year indicated 
that 1,000 high school seniors who rated 
in the upper quarter had no intention 
of entering college. The committee de- 
cided to approach this group by corre- 
spondence, encouraging them to seek 
conference with the high school author'- 
ties in their respective communities, and 
then to get in touch with the college 
which might be their choice. All of the 
colleges were urged to communicate 
with the members of this group. 
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The procedure of the University has 
been typical of the procedure of other 
colleges. Each year the president of 
the University has written to the young 
people who expressed a desire to come 


ing the information supplied in response 
to our request, we present the following 
interesting table of occupational choices, 
together with the intelligence level of 
each group: 





Psychological Percentiles 








Occupation Number Choosing Oi ion Os 
POUPTIINIBES oiccccccsscscssoesacssieeses 283 56 81 94 
OS Sere 135 42 74 92 
EO RT TC 298 32 72 9] 
ND: <n. cncvnnnuanasabinns 119 40 65 86 
eee 637 11 62 78 
ee ¢ 1003 35 61 83 
eee 105 35 61 81 
Serer yea eee 582 32 58 83 
ne 204 29 56 77 
, | a ss 3687 27 52 76 
Bookkeepers  ..........sescseceeeeeee 557 28 50 74 
PI is scsicscedincsihenieminiies 358 24 50 74 
Stenographers ........cccsees00 2507 28 50 71 
pay et ee 268 12 50 69 
IIS, | wishsicsicisticathistciaidindens 157 23 49 93 
eS aa 111 23 49 72 
OS NO 133 25 48 74 
See 307 22 48 73 
es eae eee ne 2639 19 42 68 
re 135 19 40 64 
ES 136 16 37 67 
OE ESA ALOE ALE 162 13 30 56 





to Wisconsin, suggesting in his letter 
that the University would be happy to 
have prospective students and their par- 
ents come to the campus during the 
summer months for counsel and advice. 
During the summer of 1929 upwards of 
1,000 students and parents availed 
themselves of this opportunity. During 
the summer of 1930, approximately 
1450 visited the campus. With the new 
type of admissions blank which contains 
revealing information available, plus the 
record of academic achievement in high 
school, and added to this the rating se- 
cured in the state-wide test, the Uni- 
versity official who confers with student 
or parent has a basis for intelligent ad- 
visement. 

As a part of the survey of the high 
school seniors we were eager to discover 
the occupational choices which students, 
upon graduation, had in mind. Tabulat- 


In making the survey of the grad- 
uates of our high schools we were inter- 
ested in their declaration of intention, 
but we wanted to know what they actu- 
ally did. In the fall of 1929 we secured 
from each college in Wisconsin its list 
of freshmen, who had graduated from 
Wisconsin high schools the previous 
spring. We compared the level of the 
group which declared its intention of 
entering with the level of the group 
which actually entered. We discovered 
that the median percentile rank of the 
group which entered all of the colleges 
was the 67 percentile; the median per- 
centile rank of the group which de- 
clared its intention of entering was 61. 
When we tabulated the data by indi- 
vidual colleges, we found that the enter- 
ing group in each college was a some- 
what stronger group than the group 
which declared intention of entering, 
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but curiously enough, the placement of 
each of the twenty colleges upon the 
basis of the median percentile rank of 
those entering was identical with its 
placement upon the basis of the median 
percentile rank of the group which had 
declared its intention to enter. 

We asked the high school principals 
in October, 1929, to report to us with 
reference to the occupation of each 
graduate of the previous May or June. 
We received reports on over 10,000 of 
them. The following groups, arranged 
according to occupational choice and 
the intelligence levels of the groups, will 
be of especial interest. 


jority of male students, at least, are ey. 
pecting preparation for a successful vo- 
cational career. Some expect this prep- 
aration to be specific and to point 
toward a definitely chosen vocation or 
profession, others expect it to be genera! 
and comprehensive but to prepare then 
for some vocation not yet chosen. 
There seems to be, especially in our 
liberal arts colleges, a universal lack oj 
interest in some of the “required”’ sub- 
jects; the “sophomore slump”’ is a con 
dition reported by colleges everywhere 
and numerous studies prove superior 
achievement of women over men 
terms of academic grades. If men stu- 





Number 


Placement 


O1 ~ Median O2 





Farmer 

UG) aaa leetee oer Rei ho® 

Working 

Clerk 

Married 

County Normal 

Nurse 

Business College 

Stenographic and Office 
Work 


15 36 

19 41 64 
20 41 68 
21 41 66 
19 44 69 
23 44 69 
23 45 67 
28 51 73 


26 54 77 





Finally, we raised the question of 
life-career motive on the part of high 
school graduates who entered college. 
As part of the program of gathering in- 
formation from applicants for admis- 
sion to all the colleges, each applicant 
was asked to indicate his purpose in at- 
tending an institution of higher learn- 
ing. An analysis of the stated purposes 
of a random sampling of freshmen who 
enroll in liberal arts courses indicates 
that the vocational motive is dominant. 
Vocational purpose was mentioned by 
88 per cent of the students; a voca- 
tional motive was suggested more than 
twice as often as any other purpose 
and oftener than all other purposes 
combined. 

Whatever may be the conception of 
its primary function held by the liberal 
arts college, it seems clear that the ma- 


dents, particularly, enter college with 
the vocational purpose uppermost and 
fail to see the significance of English, 
science, history, mathematics, or foreign 
languages as a step toward the realiza- 
tion of that purpose, may we not here 
find some explanation of the lack of 
incentive to study, of the growing de- 
sire to participate in extra-curricular 
activities, of the intriguing influence oi 
social life and of those other interests 
which have assumed major significance 
on the modern campus? 

Now as to the possibilities and re- 
sponsibilities of guidance. If the situa- 
tion has been analyzed correctly, some 
interesting questions suggest themselves. 
Recognizing what students want (or 
think they want), shall our colleges pro- 
vide more definite “practical” voca- 
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tional preparation? Shall our liberal 
arts colleges, (assuming that their stu- 
dents are being offered what they should 
have) attempt to make more evident 
the significance of the required fields of 
study to the purposes which students 
have in mind? Are the objectives of 
the liberal arts course (especially the 
first two years) incompatible with, or 
are they definitely basic in preparation 
for, vocational efficiency? Should the 
student who is motivated primarily by 
vocational purpose be discouraged from 
entering a liberal arts college? How 
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Educational Disabilities and Emotional 
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far is it the responsibility of the col- 
lege to recognize the primary motive of 
the student, to help him realize that mo- 
tive, to attempt to broaden or change 
it, and to make clear the importance 
of the college course to it? 

I have touched upon the high spots 
of a program which has been started 
toward the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives suggested at the beginning of 
this discussion. There is much work 
ahead,—sufficient, surely, to keep us 
very humble for a number of years to 
come. 






Adjustment 


PHyYLLIs BLANCHARD 


For the past ten years, we have had 
a growing body of literature on special 
educational disabilities in normal or 
superior children. One of the early 
books was Augusta Bronner’s “The Psy- 
chology of Special Abilities and Dis- 
abilities,” in 1921. This was followed 
in 1922 by Gates’ monograph on “The 
Psychology of Reading and Spelling, 
with Special Reference to Disabilities,” 
and C. T. Gray’s book, “Deficiencies in 
Reading Ability—Their Diagnosis and 
Remedies,” and in 1923 by Leta Hol- 
lingworth’s “Special Talents and De- 
fects.” A comprehensive study of read- 
ing disabilities was later contributed by 
Gates, in 1927, under the title of “The 
Improvement of Reading.’”’ Meanwhile, 
reports of researches by other investi- 
gators were appearing from time to time 
in psychological or educational journals, 
the data contributed by Grace Fernald 
and Helen Keller, by Orton and Mon- 
roe, and by W. F. Dearborn and his 


Psychologist, Philadelphia Child Guidance 


Clini 


students, being particularly worthy of 
mention. 

In the more recent literature some 
attention has been given to the rela- 
tionship between the child’s emotional 
adjustment and disability in a particu- 
lar subject. Dr. Meek, while studying 
the reactions of young children to the 
first reading tasks, observed that an 
initial failure was frequently followed 
by loss of interest, decided dislike, and 
refusal to put forth further effort. Gates 
comments upon Dr. Meek’s report: 
“Doubtless, many ‘disabilities’ in read- 
ing arise in just this way; perhaps some 
of them originate in the very first les- 
son.” 

Elizabeth Hincks, reporting a series 
of case studies to show the relation be- 
tween reading disabilities and person- 
ality traits, mentions emotional factors. 
For example, of one boy she says: 
“Reading naturally had acquired an as- 
sociation of unpleasantness, since it was 
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done with a father who exploded with 
anger every time the boy made a mis- 
take.”” Miss Hincks concludes that 
many of her subjects “showed lack of 
interest to the point of positive aversion 
for reading matter and its content. In 
some Cases it was so strong that the act 
of attempting to read was really pain- 
ful.”’ 

Dr. David Mitchell illustrates the 
operation of emotional factors in the 
production of a disability for arithmetic, 
citing the case of a seven-year-old girl, 
in the first term of second grade, who 
could not do arithmetic although she 
did well in reading, writing, and spell- 
ing. “Shortly after the beginning of 
the term, the regular teacher of this 
little girl became ill. A_ substitute 
teacher came in and the child soon made 
some trivial error in her number work, 
and this new teacher ridiculed her be- 
fore the other pupils for her mistake. 
That set up a fear of being ridiculed if 
she should make another mistake; so 
that, instead of the pathway of her 
number work being clear, this fear of 
ridicule blocked the pathway. It set up 
what we may call an inhibition. And it 
was only a short time until the young- 
ster never got anything right.” 

In our own clinic cases we often find 
problems of emotional adjustment asso- 
ciated with reading or arithmetic dis- 
abilities of normal or superior children. 
Take the case of a twelve-year-old boy, 
with an 1.Q. of 133, who was repeating 
fifth grade, and who could read no better 
than the average nine-year-old pupil in 
low third grade. The history of the case 
revealed that his father had tried to 
help him with reading when he first en- 
tered school, but had been so critical 
and set such high standards in those 
first lessons that the boy had felt him- 
self a failure at reading and grew to 
hate it. His feeling of failure was in- 


tensified by the scholastic success of a 
brother two years younger than himselj. 
who, without parental interference. 
made normal progress in reading. At 
the time of the clinic study, the younger 
brother was also in the fifth grade, and 
was constantly being contrasted with 
the older boy; naturally, the latter had 
developed a real feeling of inferiority. 
He was oversensitive, felt that other 
boys “picked on” him, and constantly 
got into fights with them on the play- 
ground. In class, he retreated into day- 
dreams. Remedial teaching to correct 
the reading disability and a change in 
the situation which was producing so 
much emotional stress were both indi- 
cated in treatment. The boy was given 
a summer of individual teaching, during 
which he made rapid improvement in 
reading, and then sent to boarding 
school, where he could be free from par- 
ental criticisms and from the need of 
rivalry with the younger brother. 

An eleven-year-old girl, with an I.Q. 
of 110, was having difficulty in the sixth 
grade. The teachers complained that 
she would do none of the reading as- 
signments for home work. Her compre- 
hension in reading was adequate, but 
she was a very slow reader. The clinic 
study indicated that she had been re- 
jected by her mother, who did not car¢ 
to have her social life interrupted by 
maternal duties. Whenever the gir! 
tried to secure her mother’s companion- 
ship, she was put off with the reply, 
“Don’t bother me” or “Go read a 
book.” The child became resentful and 
rebellious toward her mother, and read- 
ing was one of the things she refused to 
do in obedience to her mother’s com- 
mands. Thus she seldom occupied any 
of her leisure time in reading and, due 
to lack of practice, she never developed 
the ability to read rapidly. She found 
in a psychiatrist at the clinic some of 
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the personal interest she had desired 
but had not received from her mother. 
Thus a better emotional adjustment 
came about, and her interest in reading 
was stimulated by discussions of books 
with the psychiatrist. 

Still a third case of reading disability 
is that of an eleven-year-old boy who, 
from birth, had to compete with a twin 
sister better equipped physically than 
himself. He was the smaller of the 
two infants, and in the preschool years 
he was the one to suffer most from ill- 
ness. Thus a basis for a feeling of in- 
feriority was very early present in his 
life. When the two children entered 
school, his attendance during the first 
two years was irregular, due to sickness, 
while his sister was able to attend regu- 
larly. The sister made normal progress 
in school, and when they were both 
eleven years old she had reached the 
fifth grade. The boy had never learned 
to read well, had repeated grades, and 
had reached only the third grade. 

Although he had a mental age of 
twelve years, and was of high average 
intelligence, he could read only first 
grade material, and that very poorly. 
He was sensitive concerning his sister’s 
superior achievement in school, was 
completely discouraged about himself, 
and was convinced that he could not 
possibly learn to read. He was trans- 
ferred to another school, where he 
would be less conscious of his sister’s 
superiority, and given individual reme- 
dial instruction in reading by a tutor 
who also worked with the aim of build- 
ing up his self-confidence and replacing 
his feeling of failure with a sense of 
success, 

Our last illustrative case is that of 
a nine-year-old boy in the third grade 
who was failing in arithmetic. He had 
had trouble with this subject ever since 
he started school, and his anxious 
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mother had tried to help him at home. 
She said: “I can’t seem to make him 
understand it. If I tell him I’ll punish 
him if he doesn’t do his tables correctly, 
he makes mistakes just the same. Even 
when I whip him, he still gets them 
wrong. In fact, he gets worse and 
worse.” This boy had average intelli- 
gence as measured by mental tests, and 
a study of his attack on arithmetic prob- 
lems suggested an emotional blocking. 
Therefore, a summer of special teach- 
ing was provided, in which methods just 
the opposite of those previously used by 
the mother were introduced, the object 
being to associate arithmetic with pleas- 
ant rather than unpleasant experiences. 
Games and play motivation were pre- 
dominant in the teaching, and by the 
end of the summer the boy was prac- 
tically up to grade in his work and felt 
much more confident of his ability to 
handle number work. 

Meanwhile, considerable case work 
had been carried on with the mother, to 
relieve her overanxiety about the boy, 
and to release her from the feeling that 
she must supervise him too closely. 
Unfortunately, when he returned to 
school in the fall, he encountered a very 
stern, severe teacher. Under her cri- 
ticism his newly acquired self-confi- 
dence waned and he began once more to 
hate arithmetic. He made practically 
no progress in arithmetic during a whole 
half-year of school, and it was noted 
that, during study and recitation pe- 
riods in that subject, he daydreamed 
instead of attending to his work. 

At this point, a direct attack upon 
the emotional problem was undertaken. 
The boy came weekly to the clinic for 
interviews with the psychologist. He 
was asked to recall all that he could 
about his early school days. One of 
the first things he said was that he had 
not had a kind teacher since kindergar- 
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“T remember my first day in the 
first grade. I cried and did not want 
to go back to school.” He explained 
that the teacher shook him because he 
made the figure three backwards. He 
told his mother she had done so, and 
that he did not want to go to school 
any more. His mother made him re- 
turn to school, but in her great desire 
to have him succeed there, she began 
to help him with his arithmetic, using 
the unwise methods previously men- 
tioned. 

In succeeding visits to the clinic, the 
boy went on describing his school ex- 
periences and his emotional reactions 
to them. Finally, he talked about his 
daydreaming. He told how, when the 
teacher put arithmetic problems on the 
board, he sat and thought of ways of 
escape. In these daydreams he vari- 
ously pictured himself as jumping out 
the window and running away, getting 
a stick to fight the teacher, stealing his 
father’s revolver in order to shoot her, 
etc. When he had described all these 
feelings, which hitherto had been re- 
pressed, he was taken over the same 
ground and helped to interpret his ex- 
periences in relation to his disability 
for arithmetic. At last he verbalized 
his understanding in the statement: “I 
guess I can do arithmetic all right, I 
guess I’ve just been afraid to try.” 

In succeeding interviews he was cheer- 
ful about his school situation, said he 
liked his teacher, and that he could now 
go to the board and do arithmetic as 
well as any of his classmates. Arithme- 
tic tests given two months after he had 
achieved insight into his difficulties 


ten. 


showed a half-year improvement, and 
for the first time he had passing marks 
on his school reports. 

These cases which have been briefly 
summarized are typical of many educa- 
tional disability problems which come 
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to the clinic for study and treatment 

The outline for procedure in each indi- 

vidual case is as follows: 

1. Study of the child’s home and 
school history, with special refer 
ence to the relations between par- 
ents and children, and between 
brothers and sisters. 

2. Physical examination, with careful 

examination of vision and hearing 

. Intelligence tests. 

. Educational achievement tests. 

. Diagnostic reading tests (those de- 
vised by Gates, Orton and Mon- 
roe, and Gray), or diagnostic tests 
in arithmetic or whatever other 
subject is causing difficulty. 

6. Study of the child’s attitudes and 
emotional reactions toward par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, teach- 
ers, playmates, and the subject in 
which he has a disability. 

These studies are made by the social 
worker, physician, psychologist, and 
psychiatrist, respectively. An analysis 
of the data thus gathered gives a basis 
for understanding the child’s difficulty 
and evolving practical treatment plans. 
Not all educational disabilities originate 
in emotional maladjustments, but many 
of them seem to do so. And even if 
the origin lies elsewhere, (in sensory de- 
ficiencies, in poor teaching, or in fre- 
quent school changes, etc.) the child’s 
reaction to the disability itself is the 
same as to any experience of failure. 
He becomes discouraged, loses interest, 
ceases to put forth effort, and may de- 
velop decided feelings of inferiority. 

Remedial teaching must be planned 
to correct the deficiencies revealed by 
diagnostic tests. It must also provide 
situations, through the careful selection 
of teaching materials and methods, in 
which experiences of success will be in- 
sured. Records of the daily lessons are 
usually kept in graphical form or nu- 
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nerical scores so that the child can see 
ye is making progress. This helps to 
wercome his discouragement and to re- 
sore his confidence in his ability. In- 
verest and effort are thereby stimulated; 
for the child, like the adult, becomes 
nterested in a task chiefly as he sees 
that he is able to do it successfully. 


Vocational Guidance for Western Union 
Messengers 


E. A. Nico 


Personnel Manager, Western Union Telegraph Company 


It is not my purpose in this article 
‘0 make an emotional appeal in the 
interests of the 15,000 boys whom I 
represent, although I could, with all 
sincerity and with real conviction. 
There is much romance and drama in 
the story of the telegraph service. It 
s one of the large contributions being 
made to business and industry today. 
The effectiveness of the telegraph serv- 
ce depends, in the last analysis, upon 
the efficiency of the uniformed boy. 

I am going to attempt a statement of 
lacts in line with the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance. I will, with your per- 
mission, use some case illustrations that 
will indicate the caliber of boy being 
lealt with in the group in which we 
ire all interested. 

From the moment a boy applies for 
2 position with Western Union until he 
is released from the service, he is con- 
sidered as an individual. The company 
recognizes that in some ways all of its 
boys are alike but, what is more impor- 
tant, it also recognizes that in other 
ways no two are just alike. These in- 


dividual differences must be considered 
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Along with remedial teaching adapted 
to the needs of the individual case, an- 
other large part of treatment lies in the 
social case work and psychiatric fields, 
for an important objective in treatment 
is better emotional adjustment of the 
child in his home and school relations, 
and within himself. 


if the twofold purpose is to be realized 
that of developing each messenger to 
the point where he will be the most 
efficient member possible of an organ- 
ization, and that of developing each 
boy to the point where he will receive 
the greatest possible benefit from his 
training with our company, and be 
ready to step onward with a better 
realization of what he is best fitted for. 

Dr. Lee of the University of Califor- 
nia has said: “Sooner or later the first 
stage of training ends and the trainee is 
ready for induction into work life. 
There begins the problem of vocational 
adjustment as distinguished from voca- 
tional training only. How frequently 
we underestimate the importance of the 
first placement! Probably no step in 
the complete process of vocational edu- 
cation and adjustment is of greater im- 
portance than this.”’ 

It seems to me that there is a def- 
inite need for some supplementary me- 
dium to be used by vocational guidance 
workers to bridge the gap between the 
schoolroom and the business office. The 
boy fresh from school knows little of 
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the demands of business, where stand- 
ards of efficiency, speed, accuracy, and 
general deportment become stern reali- 
ties that necessitate serious readjust- 
ments. 

I do not say that I have the answer 
to the problem, but I may be able to 
outline a process that, in some meas- 
ure, offers an adjustment experience for 
a large group of boys. The telegraph 
messenger service at present stands as 
the best form of work adjustment and 
introduction to the necessities of work 
that is offered to the younger type of 
boy just out of school. Its success de- 
pends, as do many other guidance meas- 
ures, upon the cooperation that can 
be developed between the guidance 
workers in schools and the people in- 
terested in business and industry. In 
return, we must stand ready to cooper- 
ate to the utmost with every: individual 
seriously interested in juvenile guid- 
ance. 

The small and somewhat unkempt 
Italian boy who came to our employ- 
ment office two years ago is typical of 
the thousands who are leaving grade 
school after graduation and before com- 
pleting high school. Few of them know 
what class of work they want or how 
to go about getting it. Let us consider 
the case of a boy named Alfred, who 
left high school after his first year. 
The conditions at his home were none 
too helpful. His attitude toward his 
work and his superiors was indifferent. 
He was one of those boys that looked as 
though something might be made of 
him; we all know such boys. The em- 
ployment selector took a chance with 
him, and for a day or two after he was 
placed in uniform he looked presenta- 
ble. Alfred was persuaded to join a 
high school class being conducted with 
the cooperation of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The teacher realized that the 
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first step was to help Alfred to an yp. 
derstanding of the values of persong 
appearance, as applied to cleanlines 
haircuts, undraped finger nails, an¢ 
shoe shines. He had already been con. 
mended by patrons for his deliver 
work. His resourcefulness was all tha: 
the employment selector had imagined 

After a year of follow-up (and it toot 
a whole year to get to first base), j 
dawned on Alfred that we were tryin, 
to accomplish something with him. |; 
happened about that time that a ney 
scout troop was formed for messenger: 
This offered another opportunity fo; 
leadership, perhaps the most efiectiy: 
after the ground work had been laid by 
his manager and his school teacher. |; 
was not long before he was a patrol 
leader and now, although out of ow 
service, he is assistant scout master 
Within a short while after the notice. 
able change in Alfred’s attitude, he wa: 
offered three positions in one of the 
buildings he served. He had, without 
our being aware of it, determined the 
kind of business he wanted to enter 
He now has a good position with a firm 
in his chosen line. Last June Alfred 
stood before 500 of his fellow messen- 
gers and told, without sparing himself 
anything, just what his experience had 
meant to him. If you look at his photo 
in the 1930 commencement program o/ 
our continuation school, you will find 
it hard to believe he was the urchin we 
knew him to be two years ago. 

The point I want to make is that 
Alfred could not have secured any oi 
the three positions offered him without 
the guidance and training he received 
in his temporary job as messenger. He 
would not have found his present posi- 
tion if he had not had the opportunity 
to observe the occupations available. |! 
doubt if any guidance worker could 
have accomplished with Alfred what he 
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did for himself as the result of his work 
experience. It is also true that the 
same measure of success might not have 
been possible without the cooperation 
of a sympathetic teacher. 

It is good guidance technique, as I 
understand it, to analyze the boy we 
are trying to serve. Let us look at the 
average messenger for a minute. There 
are 15,000 of them in the United States. 
The majority of them are between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. They 
range in intelligence from a low aver- 
age to the highest 1.Q. rating. In one 
city using the Otis group test, they 
averaged 104 I1.Q. for the year 1930. 
This is probably duplicated in most 
cities of the country. 

They are, of necessity, painstakingly 
trained to assume responsibility, to de- 
velop resourcefulness and initiative in 
the delivery of telegrams, to maintain 
good appearance, and to cultivate habit- 
ual courtesy. Of course, not every boy 
responds to the same degree, but on 
these qualities stands the success of his 
first job. He is thrown a good deal on 
his own responsibility, often having to 
deliver by his own wit an important 
message or document that must reach 
its destination quickly. 

Almost anything may turn up in his 
day’s work. The eight hours may be 
spent in routine delivery of telegrams 
in the neighborhood; or he may get an 
assignment to some distant city to de- 
liver a valuable package or document. 
Money, legal papers, machine parts, 
movie films, and other articles needed 
quickly are being entrusted daily to 
messengers. In large financial centers 
messengers are used exclusively by pro- 
gressive brokers for the delivery of 
stock certificates. A messenger recently 
traveled from Rochester to Detroit to 
carry a valuable chemical formula. An- 
other fine example of the caliber of boy 
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in the service is seen in an experience 
at Evansville, Indiana: 

Messenger Raymond was given a 
telegram to deliver to a guest in a local 
hotel. He learned at the hotel that the 
guest had left for the railroad station. 
To avoid traffic, Ray went down a side 
street and rushed inside the depot just 
as the train was pulling out. The gate 
had already closed and the passage was 
blocked by the crowd. The situation 
looked hopeless, but the cry of “gang- 
way” opened the way for him. Without 
stopping to argue with the gateman, he 
ran after the train, climbed over the 
back platform, paged his man and de- 
livered the telegram. The train fortu- 
nately stopped at a crossing a mile and 
a half out, and Raymond plodded back 
to town with a sense of satisfaction. I 
wonder if you won’t agree that this in- 
dicates the sense of responsibility and 
initiative that we feel is so important in 
this messenger work. 

In another case an important mes- 
sage had to reach Mrs. Henry Smith of 
123 John Street of a certain city. The 
boy inquired of neighbors. One of 
them thought the family had gone to 
the movies. What theatre? Usually 
they went to the Neighborhood Thea- 
tre three blocks away. A few minutes 
later at the theatre a slide was thrown 
on the screen reading, “Mrs. Henry 
Smith is wanted at the box office.” 
More initiative. 

Naturally, many messengers go their 
daily rounds without the opportunity 
for special notice. But they do deliver 
the telegrams which are important to 
you and me with speed and efficiency. 

I must tell you one more extraordi- 
nary experience. From a residence of 
the north side of a certain city came a 
hurried telephone call. “Send a husky 
boy quick,” said a woman’s distressed 
voice. When the boy arrived, he found 
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the front door open and a voice from 
the rear room begging him to come 
right in. Up on the table stood an 
elderly woman, her skirts gathered se- 
curely in both hands. The messenger 
looked aghast. “Quick, get the broom 
in the kitchen,” she screamed, “there’s 
a mouse over there by the piano.”’ After 
dispatching the marauder the gallant 
young gladiator assisted the lady from 
her high retreat and calmly proceeded 
about his business. 

Pardon me if I have strayed from 
my subject of vocational guidance. I 
did want you to know the kind of emer- 
gencies that messengers must be ready 
to meet. It illustrates why the com- 
pany must get boys who can respond. 
I could give you countless illustrations 
of this need. 

Last year it took approximately 
50,000 boys to make the full comple- 
ment of the standard service of 15,000 
positions. You can readily see that 
with this tremendous number with 
which to deal, a large number of boys 
will drop out as either unfit or disinter- 
ested. The number of boys who stay 
long enough to get adequate experience, 
and who finally progress from the mes- 
senger force, is steadily growing. We 
envision the time when the messenger 
service will be generally recognized as 
an important adjustment medium for 
those boys who have necessary quali- 
fications and capacity. I personally be- 
lieve there is already ample demonstra- 
tion of the value of our messenger ex- 
perience as part of any guidance pro- 
gram, particularly for commercial-type 
boys. 

Before outlining the specific voca- 
tional guidance approach as applied to 
the messenger program, I must make 
clear that messenger work is, of neces- 
sity, a temporary occupation. To give 
you an idea of the company point of 
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view, I will quote from a statemen: 
made by Mr. J. F. Nathan, Genera 
Manager in New York: 

“We aim to make the messenger sery. 
ice a kind of clearing house for the 
high type of boy who is attracted by 
the opportunity to earn money and at 
the same time to get the benefit of 4 
vast variety of business and industria 
contacts, which will enable him to look 
the field well over before deciding what 
branch of business he wishes to enter 
We believe that in no other position wil! 
the boy have equal opportunity to look 
about him before choosing a career.” 

Dr. Brewer has outlined six phases 
of the guidance process: 

1. Discovering of one’s interests and 

abilities. 
. Study of the world of occupations 
. Choosing the occupation. 
. Training for the job. 
. Getting the job. 
. Securing adjustment, 
ment, and promotion. 

I speak for the Western Union in 
saying that we are prepared to meet 
squarely the challenge implied in Dr 
Brewer’s outline, if we have the co- 
operation of the guidance workers in 
making it effective. 

Every Saturday afternoon eight 
school teachers of the Western Union 
Continuation School and three person- 
nel workers, including our vocational 
guidance director, meet to discuss our 
guidance program, and particularly to 
develop more effective methods of pro- 
moting our messengers. In one of these 
meetings the following outline of our 
responsibilities was prepared: 

1. Getting a complete picture of the 
boy’s experiences that have devel- 
oped present attitudes and habits. 

2. Providing exploratory experiences 
in typical commercial and indus- 
trial occupations. 
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3. Providing programs of develop- 
ment of habits, personality, health, 
en. 

4. Giving occupational information. 

Placing boy in contact with occu- 

pational training opportunities. 

6. Giving specific instruction on his 

own job and factors allied to it. 

Building a program of procedure 

and records on promotion and 

placement. 

8. Making visitation to firms and or- 
ganizations to develop placement 
opportunity. 

9. Analyzing and cataloging of jobs 
offered through visitation. 

10. Cooperating in placement and 
follow-up. 

The first problem of an organization 
with a force of messengers as large as 
ours is one of selection. There has 
been a consistent improvement in the 
standard of employment. Emphasis 
has been placed upon the methods of 
interviewing and selecting boys, the 
quarters into which they are ushered in 
their initial contact with the company, 
and the reception of each boy, both at 
the employment center and in the 
branch office. No criterion of efficiency 
has been established, but it is gener- 
ally accepted—and some study has 
been made that upholds our contention 
—that messenger work is essentially a 
boy’s job, and that the active, alert, and 
intelligent boy of fourteen to seventeen 
years of age gives the most satisfactory 
service. I, personally, believe that our 
observation will be confirmed by any 
investigation, that the boy who makes 
the best appearance, who combines ini- 
tiative with intelligence, and who is the 
most acceptable to either the company 
or its patrons for junior commercial oc- 
cupations, will measure up to any given 
standard of service. 

It is fully recognized that perhaps 


~~ 


the most important factor in messenger 
work is the quality of supervision exer- 
cised over the boys. Our executives are 
thoroughly aware of the economic value 
of improvement in this direction, as well 
as the value to the boy. This is re- 
flected in the improved selection of the 
newer supervisory forces for our branch 
offices. 
nel men are being employed to increase 
the standards of selection, supervision, 
and follow-up work with messengers. 

With the recognition of the change in 
messenger personnel has come the vision 
of possibility of definite training. Every 
messenger receives specialized training 
in his work before being assigned, and 
this is often supplemented by special 
classes, or a vestibule school, conducted 
by the company. A notable example 
of this type of school is in St. Louis, 
where there is a constant waiting list 
for the five weeks’ course which is con- 
ducted two nights a week by our per- 
sonnel manager. 

The most encouraging 
date, in my opinion, is the cooperative 
efforts being organized in the larger 
cities in increasing numbers, 
school authorities and the company co- 
operate to provide the messenger with 
the necessary guidance and training 
experience. In most cities where con- 
tinuation schools are conducted some 
cooperative effort is in effect. 

In New York such a school is con- 
ducted on the company premises, with 
ten occupational tryout courses. The 
teachers are doing splendid work. 
While keeping their educational iden- 
tity, they are helping, to a remarkable 
degree, to coordinate the work experi- 
ence of the messenger with a guidance 
program, At present, experiments are 
being conducted with intelligence tests, 
questionnaires for new registrants, and 
with rating cards. Progress so far in- 


In many cities trained person- 


progress to 


where 
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dicates that it will be worth while con- 
tinuing all three. 

In Chicago there is an excellent plan 
which is working with good results. In 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Houston, 
Texas, schools are conducted which are 
slightly different in character but with 
none the less worth-while results. Where 
the cooperative school operates, as in 
Cincinnati, the opportunity for adjust- 
ment as a part of guidance is especially 
good, and sufficient time is arranged in 
school as well as at work to accomplish 
this purpose. 

One of the outstanding benefits to be 
derived from our messenger training 
program is the teaching of sales ability. 
The average boy coming direct from 
school lacks the self-confidence to sell 
his own services and is not able to dis- 
play the elementary requirements of 
salesmanship, which are valuable even 
in his first job. Our company wants 


to supplement the development of self- 
confidence that results from messenger 
experiences, and for this reason sales- 
manship is made a part of the school 


training. It is gratifying to note the 
interest with which school teachers have 
grasped the opportunity for relating the 
subject of salesmanship to the messen- 
ger task. In New York it is a real 
part of the school, and the salesmanship 
taught is no mean part of the boy’s ex- 
perience. 

This movement has since grown to 
the point where the company has issued 
a letter, suggesting that messengers be 
trained and given the opportunity for 
further commercial experience. To 
quote: 


Mr. White’s plan is that each messenger 
in the business district be furnished with a 
supply of mimeographed slips of a size that 
can be conveniently carried in the working 
kit, showing certain information to be 
checked by the messenger during his rounds, 
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according to the observations or discoveries 
made, and handed in promptly upon his re. 
turn to the office. 

The suggested form follows: 
To MANAGER 

Name 
Address 

A new firm 

Have moved 

Want call box 

Want box moved 

Need blanks 

Want charge account 

Want clock 

Are using Postal 

Want collect cards 

Have complaint 

Compliments our service 

Want errand rates 

Date Messenger No. ———— 

Inasmuch as the messengers are con- 
stantly circulating among patrons in the busi- 
ness area, they are in position to pick up 
information that is of value in developing 
new business and in improving our service 
to patrons, etc., and this mental alertness on 
their part may be considered a_ valuable 
part of their business training. 
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You can readily see the value of this 
experience to the boy. It stimulates 
the development of the qualities of 
alertness, initiative, and observation and 
is a valuable asset in making the guid- 
ance of each boy effective. 

The company, of course, is well 
aware of the economic value of such 
work by our messengers. We are in the 
business of giving telegraph service at 
a profit. It is this kind of effort, how- 
ever, that justifies the modern point of 
view in supervision, and when we can 
prove that business conducted in the 
interests of employes creates profits, we 
will have better business. The amount 
of money derived is obviously a minute 
part of the total income of the tele- 
graph business. 

Still another phase of messenger ex- 
perience is the worth-while recreational 
activities that result from cooperation 
between the company and the Y. M. 

iC. A., boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts, and other 
similar organizations. Despite the ac- 
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tivity the messenger work creates, we 
find it of value to stimulate the play 
experience of our messengers. 

The paramount interest of the com- 
pany in relation to its messengers is in 
creating the opportunity for each mes- 
senger to make the next logical step 
in his progress toward a permanent 
career. As soon as a boy has had suffi- 
cient experience and has acquired the 
training necessary, we feel that he 
should enter a more permanent occupa- 
tion. We prefer to have boys remain 
with us only that period of time neces- 
sary to effect the initial readjustment 
between the schoolroom and their en- 
trance into a permanent vocation. It 
has been estimated that a boy who in- 
telligently and seriously goes about his 
business as a courier over a period of 
four to six months will have gained, ac- 
cording to the individual, all the bene- 
ficial preliminary training that the mes- 
senger service can give. 

One interesting illustration of place- 
ment is the story of Joseph McGregor, 
who arrived from Scotland about a year 
ago. Joseph’s father came with him 
to the employment department to see 
that his son started properly. At our 
invitation he attended the vestibule 
school class that afternoon. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor was impressed and suggested 
that our story be told to organizations 
of parents, and expressed his own ap- 
preciation to a lodge of which he was 
an active member. 

In due course Joseph was enrolled in 
the continuation school and, after his 
interview with the vocational counselor, 
he was assigned to the commercial try- 
out class. About three months after 


Joseph entered the service, a call came 
to the personnel department for a boy 
to fill a minor position’in a bank. It 
was referred to the vocational coun- 
selor of the school. 


Four boys, who 
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measured up in school and who were 
among those commended for their work 
by their branch office manager, were 
selected. Joseph was one of them, and 
he was finally employed for the posi- 
tion. I have since received a very fine 
letter from the boy’s father, who has 
become a booster for our service as the 
result of his own investigation. I am 
citing this case because it illustrates the 
value of coordinating the contributory 
factors in the boy’s experience. Joseph 
is just an average boy and no special 
attention was given him. He gained 
recognition at the outset by earning 
more in the first week than the general 
average. His contact with the per- 
sonnel department of the company, his 
adjustment to business through his work 
as a messenger, his training in American 
standards at school, the interest of his 
parents, and the follow-up of the vo- 
cational counselor resulted in satisfac- 
tory placement. 

If space permitted, I could relate to 
you a number of stories of boys who for 
the most part have made their own 
opportunities through the favorable im- 
pression created in their daily rounds 
of firms in need of boys. 

There is a limited opportunity, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, for promo- 
tion within the company. Not all boys 
will prefer, nor will all boys have ca- 
pacity for, the telegraph business. More 
than seventy per cent of the company’s 
present officials, however, started as 
messengers. The same opportunity 
exists today and will exist as long as 
the corporation endures. We do, how- 
ever, feel that by far the greater field 
of opportunity for these boys is with 
the patrons they serve. 

Our analysis of vocational activities 
for the year 1930 presents the clearest 
picture of what our company is doing 
in placement: 286 messengers were pro- 
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moted within the company, 465 boys 
were placed as the result of calls from 
patron firms for junior clerical help, and 
2,325 boys obtained positions while in 
the messenger service through their own 
efforts. This makes a total of 3,076 
messengers who secured positions that 
they probably would not have known 
about, had they not donned the uniform 
of the Western Union messenger. In a 
period such as we have been passing 
through, these figures seem to me to in- 
dicate an opportunity for ambitious 
boys. 

This outline is far too inadequate a 
statement of all the details of messen- 
ger service and the guidance experience 
each boy is receiving. I wish I had 
space to present the long and interest- 
ing letter written by Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller to a fellow school principal in 
answer to fifteen searching questions 
that had been asked of the company. 


In closing, let me quote part of a; 
editorial which appeared in the Bostyy, 
Globe: 

“The telegraph messenger trade is a; 
education in human relations. Unawed 
they enter the offices of the great; pleas. 
antly curious, they glimpse the homes 
of the elegant. Often enough, wher 
bearing some fateful message requiring 
that they await an answer, they read 
surprise, grief, fear upon the face oj 
the recipient, and sometimes man or 


maid betrays a joy that tells the essen- 


the message unread by the 
What becomes of them wher 


tial of 
bearer. 


they outgrow their trade and melt into 
the general activities of the adult world? 


Some of them doubtless find their way 


into the Who’s Who of business, poli- 
tics, and even literature or the church. 


for they belong to the land of all the 
talents.” 








Convention in 1931. 


vention meets at Washington. 


apolis, Minn. 


President 


- NOMINATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


for the 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


A change in the system of nominating and electing officers for the 
National Vocational Guidance Association was authorized at the Detroit 


This year the Nominating Committee, after securing 
suggestions from branch associations and members at large, is to prepare 
a slate of two names for each office and publish this ballot before the con- 


The Nominating Committee urges members of the association to sug- 
gest persons for the various offices. Please make suggestions on the fol- 
lowing blank and mail to Miss Barbara H. Wright, 305 City Hall, Minne- 





First Vice-President 





Second Vice-President 





Secretary 





Treasurer 
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Research in Vocational Guidance’ 
What Occupations do Students Choose? 


Part II: 


Rosert Hoppock 


Field Secretary, National Vocational Guidance 


There comes a time in the develop- 
ment of most guidance programs when 
some one tabulates the vocational pref- 
erences of the students and draws rather 
startling conclusions therefrom. These 
tabulations may show facts about voca- 
tional choices which are characteristic 
of youth in all parts of the country. 
Occasionally they reveal striking differ- 
ences due to peculiar local conditions. 
A review of similar studies in various 
geographical areas and under varying 
conditions may aid counselors to inter- 
pret more intelligently the results of 


Association 


ciety of college women, elected to mem- 
bership on the basis of scholarship, 
leadership, and service. Returns were 
received from 281 out of a possible 345 
girls, representing 33 out of 38 chapters 
in the United States. 


Vocational Intentions of 281 Mortar 
Board Seniors 


Chief 





Number 
assem 133 
Graduate work. ...........+ 30 
Secretarial work .............. 1] 
Newspaper or advertising 10 
Journalism icidenihbiai 7 
Social work 7 





Summary of Replies to a Vocational Choice Questionnaire 





Do you expect to 
earn your own liv 


Answer 
_ — ina? 


Is it an immediate 
necessity that you 
earn a fair salary? 


Will you just look Have you a def 
for the most inter- inite caree: 
esting thing that mind? 

you can find? 
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145 178 
93 80 
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36 18 





their own surveys. They may also 
prove of interest to counselors who have 
not yet undertaken such investigations. 
There are accordingly presented here- 
with abstracts of seven such studies. 


INTENTIONS OF 
“MORTAR BOARD” SENIORS. 
By Mary Margaret Kern. Personnel 
Journal, 1929, Volume VIII, pp. 266- 
270. 


“Mortar Board” is an honorary so- 
| This is the second of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Hoppock on Research m 
Vocational Guidance. The first article, on 
Evaluating Results, appeared in the Decem- 


VOCATIONAL 


17 


Replies to the question, ‘What initial 
salary will you ask for?’ showed a 
range from $936 to $2600, with 56 
cases at the mode, which was $1800. 


WHAT MAY THE COLLEGE 
WOMAN EXPECT BY WAY OF 
A JOB? By Roy N. Anderson. Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1931, Volume X, 
pp. 125-132. 


“Data regarding the placement of 
891 college women were gathered from 


ber issue of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
sine. The concluding article, on What Fa 
tors Influence Vocational Choice, will appear 
in the February number. 


7 
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seven placement bureaus located in 
cities from coast to coast. These wom- 
en took their training in 225 colleges, 
representing the entire country. 

“They entered twenty-eight different 
vocations.” 


Types of Positions Held 
Number 





Position 





Clerical group: 
Stenographer 
Secretary 
Clerical 
Typist 
Bookkeeper 
Telephone operator 


Home Economics group: 
Manager tea room 
Dietitian 
Matron 
Companion 
Nursing 


Social worker 
Educational group: 
Teacher 
Education Administra- 
tion 
Physical education 


Miscellaneous : 
Saleswomen 
Laboratory technician.. 
Statistician 
Demonstrator 
Librarian 
Editorial and Journal- 

ism 
Publicity and advertis- 
ing 
Personnel 
Receptionist 
Cashier 
Executive secretary .... 
Department store 
Unclassified 





Total 100 





VOCATIONAL STABILITY OF 
OBERLIN ALUMNI. By L. D. 


Hartson. Personnel Journal, 1928. 
Volume VII, pp. 176-185. 


Returns were received in 1926 from 
all but 29 of 2860 living alumni. The 
classes 1914 to 1922 were selected for 
study. There were in this group 618 
men and 982 women. 

“A man may be considered to have 
made the choice of his vocation when 
he accepts a position in that field, or. 
in the case of the professions, when he 
enters upon professional study.” “The 
average time intervening between grad- 
uation and entrance into the final voca- 
tion proved to be but 1.77 years with 
a standard deviation of 2.42 in the case 
of the men” and less than that for 
women. The average time which men 
spent in the first occupation was 2.35 
years (standard deviation 1.77). 

Chief Occupational Distributions of Living 
Women Graduates of the Oberlin College oi 
Arts and Sciences, for the Period 1877-1926 

Occupation Total 
Business 
Education 
Homemaking- Married Women 
Library Work 
Missionary Work 
Secretarial Work 
Social Work and Social Sciences ...... 











Oberlin Men, 1914-22, Years Before 
Entering Final Occupation 








Number of Men 

Years Before Entering 
Average 
Sigma 

Occupations Before Entering 
Average 
Sigma 

Jobs Before Entering 
Average 
Sigma 

Number in Army 

Years in Army—Average 

Years Before Entering When Pe- 
riod in Army is Deducted 





No indication is given that the alumni 
were satisfied with their “final” choice. 
The correlation between those who mar- 
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ried early and those who made an early 
final choice might be interesting. 


A STUDY IN THE OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS. By Katherine Woodruff. 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1927, 
Volume V, pp. 156-159. 


A questionnaire was answered by 
1590 high school girls in Oklahoma 
City. There is no statement as to 
whether or not they were subjected to 
vocational guidance. 


Distribution of Fathers 





Professional men 
Business men 
Laborers 





Eleven per cent of the mothers were 
working outside the home in 32 occupa- 
tions. 


Chief Occupations of Employed Mothers 





Occupations Number of Mothers 





Cafeteria and COOK ...........cccccccccs0ce 
Factory and laundry 

Saleslady, clerks 

Teacher 

Nurse 

General Office 





Per Cent of Girls Who Had Chosen a 
Vocation 





Entire group 
Seniors 

Juniors 39% 
INI csc aclsonceansesnianeinemanens 54% 
Freshmen To 


54% 
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Chief Occupations Chosen by High 
School Girls 





Occupations 
Stenographer 
Teacher 
SER a ee 
Bookkeeper 

Secretary 

PRyeical Girectoe nccccccescesccenecosssesss 


Chosen by 








In striking contrast to some other 
studies, only one girl chose nursing. 


Factors Influencing Vocational Choice 





Parents 
Reading 
Teachers . 





A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL PREF- 
ERENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. By D. F. Buson and 
R. E. Tope. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1928, Volume VII, pp. 
115-119 and 139. 


Questionnaires were returned by stu- 
dents of grades 8 to 12 enrolled in the 
years 1920-21, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 
Apparently some of the students were 
used three times, some twice, and some 
once, depending upon which grade they 
were attending when the study began. 

Vocations Preferred by over 10% of 

Boys or Girls 1922-23 
Boys % Girls % Total % 


19.0 a 





Vocation 
Undecided 
Teaching 
Engineering 
Clerical 
Agriculture 
Nursing 





' — 
SN ee ee 9 
Rh bo 


~~ & 


12.8 





Only .3 per cent of the girls men- 
tioned “Housewife” as their preference. 


Number and Per Cent Indicating a Vocational Preference 
and Choosing Father’s Occupation 





Indicating 


Enrollment Preference 


Choosing 
Father's 
Occupation 


Per 
Cent 





164 81 
271 167 
189 102 
139 69 
112 67 


49 15 
62 38 
54 22 
50 13 
60 10 





875 486 


55 O8 
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Similar questionnaires were returned 
by 239 members of four graduating 
Of these “30.3 per cent of the 
boys and 28.8 per cent of the girls are 
frankly ignorant of what they desire to 


classes. 


do in life.” 


Rank of Factors Exerting Strongest Influ- 


ence on Vocational Choices of 439 
Graduating Students 








Rank Factor 

3 Parents 

2. Feel fitted for the work 
3. Like the work 

4 Salary 

5. Promotion 

6. Reading 

7. Service 

8 Kind of people engaged in 


the work 





Consistency of Vocational Preferences of 
41 Graduates, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
High School, Class of 1922 

Number of Per 











Students Cent 
Gave same choice for 4 
years in high school ...... 4 10 
Gave same choice for 3 
years in high school ...... 10 24 
Gave same choice for 2 
years in high school ...... 13 31 
Gave different choices each 
ie anne URS, Merceseeerrerer see 14 33 
41 98 





A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL SUC- 
CESS OF FIFTY-THREE HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES. By R. 
W. Edmiston. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin, 1927, Volume VI, pp. 396- 
397. 


The following facts are not given: 
(1) the time and (2) the place of the 
study, and (3) the method of determin- 
ing financial prospects. The subjects 
were all boys. A table gives for each 
boy his occupation, high school marks 
on a five-point scale, years of training 
after high school, father’s occupation, 
and financial outlook compared with 
father’s. 
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Financial Outlook for Students Followino 
Father’s Occupation 














Financial Outlook 

Father's Better —_— 

Occupation Cases than Same  Poore: 

father’s 
Followed. ............ 14 3 10 e 
Not 

Followed ........ 39 16 7 le 
53 19 17 17 





Financial Outlook Compared wit! 
High School Grades 














Financial Outlook — ] 

Better , 

Grades than Same Poorer 
father’s 

1 (Highest) ...... 3 2 2 7 
ROS A SE ae 1] 7 8 2 
P- aancictinahcataecontneicn 4 7 4 
Wh cacsigdeitdlcanesedeias l l 3 





19 17 17 





THE EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 0! 
AUXILIARY PUPILS. By Harold 
P. Thomas. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, 1929, Volume VII, pp 
245-250. 


“Auxiliary pupils” are those “wh 
learn more readily when they are doing 
work with their hands.”’ Data were ob- 
tained from educational certificates of 
all such pupils who left the Springfield 
Massachusetts, schools between 1923 
and 1928. There were 88 boys and 54 
girls. Fifty per cent of the boys and 
30 per cent of the girls had been out 
of school less than two years. 

Nine of the 88 boys accounted for 
over 26 per cent of the 211 iobs held 
by the boys; and ten of the 54 girls, 
for over 53 per cent of the 178 jobs 
held by girls. Over one-third of both 
boys and girls had held but one job. 

The girls averaged 10 months of 
idleness to every 7 months of work: 
and the boys, 11 months of idleness to 
every 10 of work. The longest idle 


periods for both groups were preceding 
the first job. Jobs held for 6 months 
or less accounted for 82 per cent of all 
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iobs held by girls and for 79 per cent Machine Helper 7 
, : : Laundry ........ 5 
U ~ 4 VS. - . * 
f those held by boy Teese Rapa = : 

Kinds of Employment Miscellaneous . sine cent ~_ 20 az Nv 
Type of Work ~~~—SGirils’~S=—=~=~*~é—‘éiS'S __Total No. of Jobs... 178 211 
FaCtOry scsccsssseeeeese 138 84 oe 
a ae 26 How are normal pupils affected by 
—............ ’ - these factors? This needs to be deter- 
CFEIOE  covccnccccecscnevscevccecscecceses 0 ° ° — 
a 1] mined and, in addition, a comparison 
Shoe Shine ......... 10 between their trial-and-error job results, 
Nenad Bed pT annceensesenne 13 and those of auxiliary pupils, should be 
MATEO  ccccececcncccecescsccces / 

Bowling Alleys ........... 6 made. 


Vocational Counseling versus the Dole 


> » a <* 
KATHERINE WooprurFr and CHARLOTTE HANNA a : 


Woman's Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis, Minngsotd? ...¢° , 
‘ - 

“No work and only a few hundred less, she squandered ] her money in 
dollars left’ quickly changes to “No one last fling. Theos she applied to a 
work and no money.” Millions have social agentcy.for support. 
been spent and will be spent again this Mrs. Smith, a widow with two de- 
winter in response to the last appeal. pendent children, turned her last sav- 
Consider the «,relatively negligible ings over to a smooth-tongued salesman 
amounts that have been spent or will be , to invest in a quick-rich scheme. It 
spent in checking the growth of thig» turmeni out to be a quick-poor scheme. 
calamity. It is high time that same On good authority we learn that last 
more money be put into the les ex27 year over ten million women like Mrs. 
pensive and more effective program, Smith in the United States were swin- 
that of preventive relief. -, dled out of sums ranging from one to 

First among the measures to be taken many thousands of dollars. There are 
for preventive relief in this crisis of Many schemes, purporting to give part- 
unemployment is that of vocational time work to the needy, which are very 
guidance, and this is particularly es- successful in obtaining a few dollars 
sential for the benefit of women and _ from each unsuspecting woman. These 
girls who, laid off from their positions, credulous victims, after gladly making 
cannot turn to construction. manual or a deposit or purchasing a sample, then 
other “made” work, as a man can do. hear no more from the fraudulent con- 
Past records show us what has hap-_ cerns. 


pened to many girls and women with An example of the many foreigners 
no work and only a few hundred dol- who think that the high road to success 
lars left. is to be found by taking an American 


Jane, for example, was a carefree, educational course was Mary Kk. Her 
pleasure-loving girl until she could find family gave its last savings to pay for 
no work. Sullen at first, and then reck- a $250 fake educational course for her. 
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None of the positions so attractively ad- 
vertised in the circular was open for 
Mary when she had finished. She re- 
turned home disillusioned and unhappy, 
perhaps a little better educated in the 
ways of the world, but certainly having 
paid too well for this knowledge. 

Miss Jones was a discouraged, unat- 
tractive, middle-aged school teacher 
who put her last few hundred into an 
educational course. The course would 
have been all right for some people but 
was entirely unsuited to her ability. 
She had not the slightest chance of sup- 
porting herself in the new profession 
she had so unfortunately chosen. She 
could have had expert counsel before 
investing her savings. 

Her friends said that Julia, a former 
office worker, just sat in her room for 
days mourning over her bad luck as she 
watched her savings dwindle away for 
food and lodging. One day they found 
her body in the river. 

Then there was Cora, brought in first 
on a charge of petty theft after four 
weeks without work. Later the charge 
was prostitution, and finally she ended 
up with a major crime. 

Frances thought she could forget her 
worries with dope. Her fate? Another 
recruit for the army of the so-called 
living dead. 

We all know that many more girls 
and women will sink into the depths of 
degradation this winter. The time for 
social agencies to act is before there is 
a mental or physical breakdown, before 
the individual’s savings are all spent 
and her morale gone. It is true that 
most self-respecting people do not ask 
public aid until they absolutely have to, 
and often it is too late then to effect a 
cure. 

Fourteen years of experience gives 
the Woman’s Occupational Bureau, a 
Community Fund Agency of Minne- 


apolis, a background from which tp 
judge the worth-while results obtained 
through sensible vocational counseling 
of the women and girls of this city 
This Bureau is so organized and located 
that there is no more hesitancy in com- 
ing to the office than there is in apply- 
ing at a reputable teachers’ agency. 

Every city has outstanding men and 
women whose advice, if they could give 
the time, would be of untold benefit to 
hundreds of individuals. The board of 
directors of the Woman’s Occupational 
Bureau is composed of such prominent 
men and women: educators, business 
people, social workers, philanthropists 
The group also includes a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist, and two physicians. This 
means that the director of the Bureau, 
a woman with years of experience in 
employment work as well as _ special 
training in vocational counseling, can 
call upon the composite as well as the 
individual help of the best minds of the 
community for the benefit of any per- 
son who comes to the Bureau. The rest 
of the staff also has excellent back- 
ground for its work. The director forms 
an even closer tie with the educational! 
world by holding a part-time position 
as vocational adviser at the University 
of Minnesota. The Bureau, from time 
to time, also calls upon authorities in 
different professions to write vocational 
information booklets for publication. 

It sounds as though it would be ver, 
easy to set up a vocational counseling 
service, but unless the board of direc- 
tors and the employed staff are care- 
fully chosen, the advice will not be sci- 
entific, up-to-date, based on the law otf 
supply and demand as well as on in- 
dividual differences, and a great deal 
of harm will result from it. 

Tens of thousands of girls and women 
have come to the Woman’s Occupa- 
tional Bureau for advice. Last year 
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3546 persons were given 5123 interviews 
concerning better planning of their oc- 
cupational problems. The age range is 
froom 16 to 70 years, the median age 
being in the age-group of 26 to 30 years. 
Forty-nine per cent has not had more 
than a high school education. Twenty- 
one per cent of them are college grad- 
uates. The applicants represent a cross- 
section of the employed women in any 
city who, in ordinary times, form the 
stable basis of our working population. 
They are individuals who have no de- 
sire to accept charity, individuals who 
prefer to support themselves and their 
dependents, and to whom a dole would 
spell failure and loss of self-respect. Let 
unemployment extend so widely and in- 
clude so many types of worker, and you 
will find it fashionable to belong to the 
army of unemployed. Where will relief 
agencies find themselves when unem- 
ployment has become so popular that 
men and women, living off doles, have 
lost their morale and feel no longer the 
urge for self-independence? Commu- 
nity fund councils and relief agencies 
have failed to recognize the value of 
close cooperation with vocational coun- 
seling organizations. Unemployment 
relief should begin with vocational coun- 
seling. We should have realized this 
long ago, but even now it is not too late. 

To illustrate: there was an older un- 
trained woman who, after understand- 
ing that her chances of obtaining work 
would be rather doubtful at this time, 
followed our advice and moved to an- 
other state, where she is keeping house 
for an employed daughter. Another 


case is that of a girl who had been let 
out of her position as theater organist 
when the talking movie was introduced. 
She was advised, after careful consider- 
ation of her capabilities as well as the 
limited occupational openings, to train 
in another line of work, and she has 
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thus been able, through this period of 
depression, to care for herself and her 
mother. 

Jean was urged to better her educa- 
tional background, while her own sister 
Joan was advised not to take a certain 


educational course which in her indi- 
vidual case could not possibly benefit 
her. These two girls, and all others, 
are received at the Woman’s Occupa- 
tional Bureau as individuals with indi- 
vidual problems, never as belonging to 
one of a few types. 

Mr. Blank told us that he had dis- 
charged Margaret, a highly emotional 
girl, because of her curt remarks and 
growing impatience. She was not told 
why he no longer wished to employ her, 
for, as he explained to us, he preferred 
to avoid a disagreeable scene. We care- 
fully showed her that she would be un- 
der a constant handicap unless she cor- 
rected her mannerisms. She appre- 
ciated our very real interest in her fu- 
ture welfare, and has already made a 
marked improvement in her personal 
attitude. 

Ruth had to leave school early. She 
came to see us after she had time after 
time seen less capable girls secure the 
position she wanted. Her failure was 
due to her unattractive personal appear- 
ance, a seemingly small thing, yet one 
that had prevented her from finding 
work. She accepted advice very grate- 
fully, and upon following it secured a 
much needed position. 

Mrs. Strong was a timid but capable 
woman who had had a sheltered and 
protected life. Now that her husband 
was gone she found that she must find 
work outside of her home. She an- 
swered an ad in the paper which took 
her so far beyond the city limits that 
she had to take a street car. She was 
met at the door with the brief remark 
that the position had been filled an hour 
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before, and that she was the 207th 
woman who had applied. It will be 
seen, incidentally, from this last fact 
that, deducting for the woman who ob- 
tained the position, just this one va- 
cancy had cost these unemployed wom- 
en a total of $30.90 in carfare. Mrs. 
Strong then came to our organization, 
her self-confidence absolutely gone. En- 
couraged by our advice on methods of 
applying for work, and with a selected 
list of employment bureaus from which 
she was most likely to obtain placement, 
she went out again better prepared to 
meet new situations, and obtained work 
within the next week. 

The applicants to this vocational 
counseling bureau are not put through 
a set of inquisitorial and grueling ques- 
tions, but are made to feel at ease, and 
are Offered the opportunity of discuss- 
ing in a friendly and businesslike way 
their occupational troubles. 

It is not necessary, even in times like 
these, when work is so essential, to lose 
sight of the occupational future of girls 


Florence, and others 
who were successfully placed by the 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau with 
foresight that they should be perfect} 
adjusted to their positions. A _ gir] 
should not only be efficient and capable 
but also interested and happy in her 
work, and her employer should enjoy 
having her work for him. . 

From its years of experience the 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau knows 
that an organization can help persons 
to devise means of retaining self-inde- 
pendence even though the individuals 
have only a few hundred dollars left 
to devise means of warding off support 
by charity—the dreaded dole system. 
Much fear, anxiety, ignorance, traged) 
can be prevented by timely vocational! 
counseling. Wonders have been and are 
being achieved in preventive health 
work today. Vocational counseling is 
preventive social work, pure and simple. 
Science now turns to social work, ask 
ing, “Why the dole?” 


like Louise, Nelly, 
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Vocational Guidance Radio 


Programs 

The National Council on Radio in 
Education has just acted favorably on 
the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a series of talks and 
dramatizations on the problems of vo- 
cational guidance, to be broadcast over 
a nation-wide hookup beginning in Feb- 
ruary. This series of sixteen presenta- 
tions is to follow the termination of the 
series now being given in the fields of 
psychology and economics. 

Each of the guidance series endeavors 
to present in a fifteen-minute talk per- 
tinent facts concerning a certain phase 
of guidance. This is to be followed by 
a dramatization of the application of 
these principles in an actual situation. 

The following outline is tentative, but 
will serve to indicate the type of pro- 
gram being provided. The exact time 
of broadcasting has not deter- 
mined. 


been 


February 1-6 


a. (15 minutes) The Aims of Voca- 


tional Guidance. Dr. John M. 
Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard 


University. 

b. (15 minutes) Limitations of Vo- 
cational Guidance. (False con- 
ceptions of the purposes of guid- 
ance.) Dr. Joseph Jastrow, for- 
mer head of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


February 8-13 
a. (15 minutes) 
Changes 


Technological 


Affecting Vocational 


Field Department 
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Choice. (The ma- 
chines vs. men). Stuart Chase, 
author of “Men and Machines.”’ 
b. (15 minutes) Re-training and Ad- 
justment of Personnel within the 
Occupation. C. R. Dooley, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, Standard Oil 
Company of New York. 


problem of 


February 15-20 

DRAMATIZATION — Difference in 

Choosing an Occupation in 1832 and 

1932. 

a. Introductory remarks. 
Carlton, President of 
Union. 

b. Dramatization of Benjamin 
Franklin Choosing his Occupation 

c. Dramatization of Choosing an Oc- 
cupation in 1932. 


Newcomb 
Western 


February 22-27 

a. (15 minutes) Dramatization oft 
counseling interview between coun- 
selor and a boy about his life work 

b. (10 minutes) Dramatization of 
interview between 
parents of the boy. 

c. Summary of points brought out in 
above dramatization. 

February 29-March 5 

a. (15 minutes) The Study of the 
Individual. (The use of tests and 
measures in studying the individ- 
ual for vocational and educational 
guidance purposes. Dr. Clarence 
Yoakum, Vice-President of the 
University of Michigan. 

b. (15 minutes) Dramatization of a 
clinic in which the teacher, coun- 
selor, psychologist, etc., discuss the 
application of tests in a guidance 
situation, bringing out the main 


counselor and 
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points in the presentation above. 
March 7-12 

a. (15 minutes) Study of Occupa- 
tions. (What should be known 
about an _ occupation _ before 
choice?) Dr. C. R. Mann, Direc- 
tor American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

. (15 minutes) Dramatization of 
an interview between a counselor 
and the worker about the elements 
presented by the speaker above. 
Several types of workers will be 
interviewed. 

March 14-19 

a. (15 minutes) Education and 
Training for the Job. (Type of 
education needed best to fit one 
for occupations in present and fu- 
ture situations.) Dr. E. A. Lee, 
University of California. 

. (15 minutes) Dramatization— A 
counselor interviewing a group of 
young people regarding their edu- 
cational problems in relation to 
training for the job. 

March 21-26 
a. (15 minutes) Education and 

Training for Living. (Training 
for Living a Life as well as for 
Earning a Living. Leisure.) Dr. 
J. J. Coss, Columbia University, 
New York. 

. (15 minutes) Dramatization of a 
family group discussing how best 
to spend the evening. Some may 
plan to go to the show, some read, 
some play games, etc. 





Vocational Guidance Section of the 
A. V. A. 


On Friday and Saturday, December 
11 and 12, the Vocational Guidance 
Section of the American Vocational As- 
sociation held a series of valuable meet- 
ings, under the direction of Mr. Paul W. 


Chapman, State Director of Vocationa! 
Education, Athens, Georgia. 
The following program was pre- 
sented: 
Gathering information about occupa- 
tions. 

Mary P. Corre, Director Occupa- 
tional Research and Counseling Di- 
vision, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Fred C. Smith, Editor, Vocationa] 
Guidance Magazine, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Roy N. Anderson, Associate in Guid- 
ance and Personnel, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Teaching the class in occupations. 

Mildred Lincoln, Department of 
Guidance and Personnel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Ralph Gallagher, Guidance Adviser, 
Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Counseling adults. 

Henry C. Link, The Psychological 

Corporation, New York City. 
Placement and follow-up. 

Clare L. Lewis, Director, Division of 
Junior Placement, Department of 
Labor, State of New York. 

Vocational guidance by radio. 

Leonard M. Miller, Vocational Direc- 
tor, J. C. Penney Foundation, New 
York City. 

Cooperation between schools and serv- 
ice organizations. 

Joseph V. Hanna, Personal Counsel- 
ing Secretary, Y. M. C. A., New 
York City, West Side Branch. 

How to find the right vocation. 

Edgar M. Stover, Research Associate, 
Electrical Research Products, 
Western Electric Company, New 
York. (A talking picture based 
on the book by Dr. Harry D. Kit- 
son. ) 
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Dr. Snedden and Vocational 
Education 


“America is steadily paving the way 
for much more cultural education of all 
our young people. Presently nearly all 
the children of all the people will be in 
full time schools up to sixteen, and in a 
few years, up to eighteen years of age,” 
Dr. David Snedden told the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the A. V. A. last 
month. 

He urged that educators plan for the 
“inevitable,” the concentration of gen- 
eral education, including its broadest 
division, academic, in the localized jun- 
ior and senior high schools. He advo- 
cated postponement of “all serious vo- 
cational training” to years after eigh- 
teen and in central, highly specialized 
schools. 

Dr. Snedden bases this conception of 
future democratic education on cultural, 
social, and economic tendencies of the 
times. He sees the schools as closely 
interrelated with their milieu, both as 
contributors to it and as recipients of 
its effects. 

One of the trends which looms, and 
like all looming things it is “the most 
fear-inspiring,’ he said, is the demo- 
cratization of cultures. He sees its in- 
creasing strength in the tabloid press, 
wood pulp magazines, diffusion of emo- 
tions and information by photography, 
radio, and the popularity of fashions. 

Rapidly increasing leisure time and 
the growing determination of all groups 
to protract the school period of their 
offspring, he cited as two less visible 
trends. 

Proposing that education be based 
upon cultural lines while it remains a 
local project and until the pupil reaches 
a degree of maturity, and then shifting 
the scene to a state-wide, well equipped 
and highly specialized school for all 
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occupations demanding skill, Dr. Sned- 
den prophesied will necessarily be the 
schools’ manner of meeting changing 
conditions. 





New President of American Voca- 
tional Association 


Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education for New Jersey, 
was elected president of the American 
Vocational Association at the annual 
convention just held in New York City. 

Dr. T. H. Quigley, of the Georgia 
School of Technology, was elected vice- 
president, representing trade and indus- 
try, and Mr. O. M. Sullivan of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was chosen to represent vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

The next meeting of the Association 
is to be held in December, 1932, in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The A. V. A. has had a phenomenal 
growth during the past seven years, the 
membership now reaching well over 10,- 
000, with a credit balance in the treas- 
ury of over $30,000. More than two 
hundred life memberships were re- 
ported. 





The Kitson Skit 


At a combined meeting of the New 
York City and Teachers College branch 
associations, one of Dr. Kitson’s unique 
skits on vocational guidance was pre- 
sented to an appreciative audience of 
about 200 delegates to the A. V. A. 
meeting in New York during the week 
of December 9. Fallacies in guidance 
were presented through burlesque in a 
most amusing manner. Counselors ad- 
vised fire insurance selling if the favor- 
ite song was “Keep the Home Fires 


Burning.”” Those who chose “Trees” 


as a favorite poem were advised to be 
come tree surgeons, etc. 
As a method 


of counteracting the 
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growing tendency to accept unorthodox 
guidance methods, these skits are su- 
preme. 





New Jersey Association 


The November luncheon of the New 
Jersey Vocational Guidance Association 
was held in the Woodrow Wilson Hotel 
in New Brunswick. The time was en- 
tirely too short for the discussion that 
was aroused by the short talks of Mr. 
Pence of the Personnel Division of the 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City, Mr. 
Stanley Lary, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Vocations for 
the University Club, Boston, and L. C. 
Wilsen, Personnel Manager of the Globe 
Indemnity Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

When adjournment was imperative, 
Mr. Pence suggested the following ques- 
tions for discussion at future meetings 
of the group: 

1. To what extent should education 
follow business demand? 

2. What is the school counselor’s re- 
sponsibility for securing equal occupa- 
tional opportunity for all? 

3. If all had adequate guidance, to 
what extent would unemployment dis- 
appear? 

4. Can planning prevent unemploy- 
ment? 

5. Does planning imply occupational 
distribution? 
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6. How reconcile planned distribu- 
tion with individual initiative and free- 
dom of movement? 





Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association wil! 
be held in Washington, D. C., February 
20-25, 1932. The general theme will 
be, ““Education, our Guide and our Safe- 
guard, and one of the Chief Sources of 
our Spiritual Life, our Cultural Growth 
and our Material Power.” 





Guidance through Religious 
Agencies 


Mr. Boyd R. Swem, vocational coun 
selor at Creston High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is studying the ex- 


tent, methods, and efficacy of vocational! 
guidance through religious agencies, 
such as Sunday School classes, young 
people’s meetings, summer conferences, 
etc., as well as directly by individual! 
religious leaders. He would like to ob- 
tain the names and addresses of any 
organizations or persons that have at- 
tempted work of this kind, and requests 
that they send him such information 
that he may establish direct correspon- 
dence with them. 





